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enrollment, and, (4) those that had all black students and several 
having an almost all-white student body. A total of 12* schools were ^ 
sampled from the, more than 90 that serve the young- people, of 
Birmingham.' (Author/JM) • ^ * 
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PREFACE , , ^ 

\- ■ . ■ ■ 

In May, 1974, a five member study team from Teachers College, Columbia 
University spent four and one-half day's in Bir^ingh^, Alabama for the pur- 
poses of (1) collecting information that describes^the desegre'gation process 
as it evolved, (2) interviewing principals, administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents 'and community lead^r^^elative to their impressions of Jhe desegreg- 
ation move and its impact, and observing random classrooms, hallw^y^, caf- 
eterias and playgrounds at twelve selected schools,*. 

Given our time constraints and budgetary limitations we systematically 
chose twelve Schools from the more than ninety that serve the young people ^ 
of Birmitigham. Our sample included schools (1) with an almost 'equal dis- 
tribution of Black and White students, (2) those having both a sixty per- 
cent Black and White population, (3) those having almost an eighty per- 
cent Black and White enrollment, and (4) those that had ^1 Black students 
and ;several having an almost all White student body. Thus, our sample 
allowed us to view, a microcosm of ^the fi*irmin§;ham school system. 

We'extead our gratitude to all school pjersonnel, students and commun- 
ity people who graciously gave us a part of their time. Special thanks are 
^,^-^-^xtencfe^ to Superintendent Cody who gave us permission to come to Birming- 
ham, to Dr, Matherson who coordinated our work and paved the way for our 
kind of reception, and to Dr. Goodson who spent tihe four and one-half days 
with us providing transportation, introducing us land keeping us on a rigid. 

* schedule. * * *^ • 
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CHAPTER I 




BACKGROUND . 

Descriptiou of Town and Demographic -Da ta'- ^ 

In the 1840*3 iron ore, coal and limestone were found in a midlands 
region of Alabama called Jones Valley. By 1860 plans had been made to 
intersect a railway connection in this valley between Chatt^ooga irythe 
North and Montgomery in the South in ordex to exploit the^se vast mineral 
deposits- The Civil War broke out and ^delayed tliese railway ties until 
1870. A year later the area surrounding this junction wa^purchased by a 
private corpor'atioa, the Elyton Land Company. Plots were established and ' 
put up for auctp.on. Acjditional spaces were reserved f or *churches , parks 
and streets. The LanS Company also decreed th^t- the city^ to be built 
would be called Birmingham in honor of "the best workshop in all of 
England." 

In December, 1871, »the city received its charter and was inhabited by 
approximately 1,000 people. During the succeeding 100 years its popula- 
tion has grown to more than 300,000 and has'com'fe to be recognized as a 
major industrial and medical center of. the South. 

^ When one thinks historically of Birmingham thoughts of slavery, in- 
humane actions against Blacks, police dogs, fire hoses-, -^ivil rights 
marches, and the bombing of a church in 1^62 where four little Black girls 
were killed are evoked. It is the city that the^late R^. Dr. Martin 
King, Jr. called "the most segregated city in America." These events 
happened, and are truths of Birmingham/ s past. 

One can easily advance the opinion that the treatment of Black citi- 
zens up through the mid-nineteen sixties was difectly related to the senti- 
ments expressed by a majority of the community and the political leadership. 
It is more difficult to speculate about the internal feelings and attitudes 
of the general popiildee at present - it is conceivable that these old atti- 
tudes per*sist v/ith many - but a brief description of Birmingham's demography 
and political leadership over the past ten years suggests that in relation ^ 

its past it no longer deserves the reputation it gained in ^the l^te 
\950's and early I960's. 



■^The data included in this section are primarily taken from reprints o| 
articles appearing in the. March 28, 19,72, edition of the ^ew_York 
Times , the June 10, L&72, edition" of the Birmingham Post , Birmingham, 
Ertglan^ and from an infomtiation packet compiled b'y Dr. W.C. Mather son 
of the City School System. • 

2 " ^ 

. The New York Times, March \28, J.972. 
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Perhaps thQ<^TtJs:ning point in the minds of the people was prompted by 
1962 church boiQ^ingi^' 5or by 1967 the first Republican may^or ever was 
elected. By 1971 two, Black men had been elected to the city council as 
well as a ^•/hite female and two \7hi|Ce male liberals. Since that time the 
governing body of the city has-been composed of a moderate-liberal major- 
ity. One o£ the first acts performed by this new body was to appoint the 
city's £irst Black judge. > A Black and White group of leaders was formed 
int9"a conmiunity affairs committee. They are credited for eliminating 
the dual lines of progression for Blacks and Whites in the steel •» industry.* 

The' politicals leadership of Birmingham has done much to improve the 
living conditions ii^ the city for its citizens and to bring in revenue. 
This pMnt is viewed as critical Siixce we have witnessed t'he decay and 
bankruptcy of many major cities* and a number of smaller ones over the past 
ten years. Quite often problems of White migration to the suburbs and the 
transition of cities into an ethnic minority and a poor economic population 
has been hailed as a major factor contributing to this decay, which has 
consistently been linked to forced integration. In spite of being subjected 
to similar conditions, Birmingham has achieved^a higher level of economy 
and prestige subsequent to desegregation. This progress is viewed as re-< 
markable when one considetss the violent stance taken by the community in ♦ 
the late 1950's and early J960's. / 

During the late 50' s and earl^ 60' s ^Birmingham was in an economic de- 
pression due to progressing automation in the steel industry. By contrast, 
since. tHfe late 1960 's, the city "has completed' twenty sanitary sewer projects, 
filled thiry- three open ditches and storm sewei;s.- built three railroad over- 
passes, installed 8,800 new street lights, torn down 2,173 abandoned dwellings 
opened ni^neteeij new recreational facilities .invested $556,000 in* youth 
activities ,.. .has helped fund the new Metropolitan Development Board, and 
has begun a rehabilitation program for jailed prisioners.''''^ Most of this 
work was achieved because the voters 'passed a 50 millien dollar bond ^ssue 
for public improvements In 1968, the largest in the city's history.' By 
1972 building permits had increased from $52 million in 1968 to $110 million 
due to outside companies deciding to move or open branches here. 

Also iti 1972, twenty- thrqe industrial .plants were closed* because they 
had contributed to an especially foul period of air pollution. These com- 
panies then announced they were undertaking expensiye measures to combat 
pollution. 

Recently, several million dollars, of construction has been spent in 
the building of several large hotels and two skyscraper-like office buildings. 

Birmirigham' s prosperity is obvious - the^ research team flew into a new 
airport; stayed in a new hotel overlooking the new $35 million civic' center ; 
walked along the newly, refurbished m^in street with its wide, grassy, tree 
and bench liped median^ while gazing into the beautiful buildings on each side 



'Reprint from the Centennial edition of Birmingham Magazine , December, 19/1. 



of the street; and drove past 69,000 seat Legion Field, the home of a new 
profes^sional* football team beginning in the fall of 1974. * ' ^ 

Many feel that Birmingham will come to be known as an educational and 
medi9al center rather than as a steel town. Presently, the seven higher 
educaltion institutions are attracting professionals who probably would .not; 
have thought of coming here .ten years ago. The University of Alabama in 
^ Birmingham is becoming a major institution in its own right and , presently 

employs the second largest number of peoRl^ in the*city, U.S. St^l is first. 
The University Medical Center has come to be known as one of the nation's 
best in its study and treatment of the heart. Projections suggest then when 
' this center is expanded it will be the most prestigious of its kind in the 
country.. \ ^ ' 

Back in 19 72 the University of Alabama in Birmingham, with only a ten 
percent Black enrollment, elected a Black student as its president. During 
the week of our field' study Alabama State University, a predominantly Black 
school, conferred honorary doctorates on both Ralph Abernathy and Governor 
, Wallace at their commencement exercises. ' 

Although Birmingham's future seems bright, it acknowledges that there 
are problems yet to be dealt with. Some priorities include: a more pro- 
fessipnal police force, increased .measures for public safety, and a natural 
expansion of city limits. Birmingham has experienced a flight to the sub- 
urbs by White citizens; by 1972 the city population had decreased by 40,000. 
Much of the land .surrounding the city limits is owned by the stee^ industries 
* and they have been instrumental in delaying annexation, .Were annexation 

^ possible, more taxes would be paid by the industries as well as the people 
living in those areas who would then be required to pay the city's occupa- 
tional tax. Including Birmingham and its suburbs the population exceeds 
.700,000. 

Because of its racial and cultural progress Birmingham was named an 
./•"^ All American City in 1971. . • . 

See following inserts for a more comprehensive listing of demographic • 
data relative to census information and public school information. 
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Description of the School District Prior to Present Desegregation 

As desegregation has been in progress since 1963, during which time 
thrfee plans have been employed, only a "brief ..statement is necessary to de- 
scribe the school district prior tp 1963. 

1 Up to 1962 Birmingham operated a dual school system. That is", all 
White students went to design^t^ed White schools and all Black s tud ents 
attended designated Black schools. The teaching staffs were divided in the 
same manner . Of course the principals were of the same race as the schools 
were designated. At the central administrative level there were no Blacks 
filling a superintendent or assistant superintendent's position. A Black 
did act as Director of N^gro schools. In essence, Birmingham was a house 
completely divided along racial lines. ^ 
ii 

G 

-3- 
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Community housing was similarily divided. There were some large 
areas with 'Black residents while there were smaller ''pockets'' of Macks 
adjacent to White housing areas. In order to serve both Black an^ 
White students separately one might have found a large or regular sized 
school for Black children in a heavily populated Black residential area 
But it was also common to find a small four to six room building put up 
and staffed by four ^ to six^ teachers Black "pocket" housing area* Thus, 
much care was taken to prevent integration of children in, public schools 
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City Government and the ^School 'Board 

♦ 

Before describing the three desegregation plans it is well to describe 
the structure and organization o$ the city government and its relation to 
the school board as each of these bodies played a vital role in the desegre- 
gation movement. ' ^ ' - ^ 

Ten years ago there wer^ three romraissioners who 'ran the city. It was 
during the time of the most violent racial conflicts that these individuals 
and their system of government began to decline. Leadership 'changes then 
began and a new form of government was initiated-municipal government which 
resulted in a bi-lateral power structure of a mayor and city council. These 
new leadets were described as social pr^gres'sives who strived 'for equal treat- 
ment for both races. The current mayor was one of the early members of the 
ci^ty council that decided to open tjie schools under the first desegregation 
plan in spite of the^nsuing conflicts which were anticipated. 

It has been indicated earlier that by 1971 there were two BlactT males 
pn the f:ity council and a White female. The council appoisnts school board 
members to overlapping five year terms. At present there are three V?hite 
board members and two Black. A Black male is currently serving his second 
term and a Black female is in her first. Due to 'the fact that board members 
are appointed by a progressive city council it is obvious that school board 
decisions also take on a liberal flavor. 

1 ' 
The First and Second' Desegregation Plans ^ 

The desegregation plan adopted in 1963 was the result of a voluntary 
action taken by the school board. The table below illustrates the proposed 
plan to desegregation two grades per year and the number of Black 'children 
who attended heretofore white schools. This plan was implemented during 
the school years 1963-64 to 1966-67. ' 

u TABLE 1 

Black Students Enrolled in Predominantly White Schools: 1963-64 - 1966-67^ 

Black Enrollment in \^ite Schools 



School Year Grades Desegregated Elementary Secondary Total 



1963-64 


1-12 


2 


3 


» 5 


1964-65 


1-11-12 


2 


7 


9 


1965-66 • 


1-2-9-10-11-12 


7 


50 


57 


1966-67 


1-2-3-8-9-10-11-12 


115 


246 


361 



Table 2 is a listing, by school, of the number of Bl^ck students^ 
who entered predominantly l^/hite schools from 1963-64 to 1966-67. This 
table as "well as the one above indicates that' the movement to desegrate 
did not receive much impetus until the third year,. There was no move 
to seod White students to Black schools. 
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TABLE 2 

NEGROES p PREDOMINANTLY WHITE SCHOOLS 
1963-64 CO 1966-67 



High Schbols' 


■ 1963-64 


1964-65 ' 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Banks 








2 


Ensley 




2 


13 


A4 


Jones Valley 




1 


5 


67 


Phillips 




3 


10 


' 33 


Ramsay 


1 




13 


52 


West End 


2 


1 


3 


24 


Wood lawn- 






6 


24 ^ ' 








* - 


*♦ 


Total High ^ 


3 - 


7 


50 


• 246 



Elementary Schools 



1963-6A 



1964-65 



1965-66 •1966-67 



Brown 
Bush 
Eagan 
Ely ton 

Graymont ' ' 
Jones Valley Elem. 
Kennedy 
Lee 

McAr thur 
Noirwood 
Powell 
Pratt 

Elyton Charlanne PH 
Total Elem. 
.Grand Total 



6 A 



2 
'5 



2- 
9 



7 

S7' 



1 - 
13 

1 
14 
42 
19 

. 1 , 
15 • 
4 

. ■ 1 
2 
1 

1_ 

IP- 



\V 

^n; Table 3 is provid^ed to show the p^rfce^tage of Black students enrolled 
in^redominantly \^ite schools during the 1965-66 arid 1966-67 school years. 
Noc^that in 1965-66 only .17% of the Black students attended predominantly 
Will 1^ schools, 1.05% in 1966-67. * ' ^ ^" 

originally proposed plan for desegregation was nullified by a dis- 
trict i^urt order requiring Birmingham to utitvze t-he "Freedom of Choice 
Plan" iflt the 1967-1968 school year. Tliis second plan lasted through Che 
1969-70mchool year. 



'-9- 
14 



/ 



The court oder decreed that the parents of all students under fifteen 
years of age and not yet in the ninth- grade would be allowed to select the 
school ot their choice for their, child to attend. Students in the ninth 
grade or above and of fiteen years of jage - could select the school they 
wished, to attend. By this' plan no ^Black or White student wa^ required to, 
select a school- of a racial composition other than^ his own. In^ddition, 
,no staff w6re to lose their employment,, be discriminatorily reassigned-or 
demoted as a consequence of this court order. Another stipulation required 
that all schools that remained open would be of 'equal quality. Periodic 
reports to the court in. order to demonstrate compliance was required of the 
board of educatioa.. ^ (A transcript of this decision is found in Append|.x 
A.) Although no specif ic .instructions were given, the court recommended 
that sta'jff desegregation begin and that more than one member of the minor- 
ity race (white or black) be assigned to the newly desegregated faculty. 

(See Appendix B for a copy of the Feeedom of Choice form including 
a listing of all Birmingham s^f^Xs^^ 

. * . y TABLE 3 " ' • 

Total Enrollment Figures for 1965-66 and 1966-67 



Total enrollment l^ite arfe Black ^ 
Enrollment in predominantly White schools 
Enrollment in Black schools 



68,121 
34,217 
33,904 



Total 



68,121 



Blacks enrolled in predominantly White schools 
Blocks enrolled in the system (33,904 + 57) or 
% Blacks in predominantly l«/hite schools 57 - 



33,961 = 



57 

33^961 
.17% 



; . • FQR SCHOOL YEAR 1966-1967 

Total enrollment White and Black. 
Enrollment in predominantly White schools-v^ 
Enrollment in Black schools 



68,023 
33,968 
34.055 



To tal 



68,023 



Blacks enrolled in predominantly I'fhite schools 
Blacks enrollecj'^in the system (34,0,55 + 361) or 
% Bi^icks in .predominantly White schobls 361 

34,416 



361 
34,416 
1.05% 
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TABLE k . * * * 

Black Studeiits Enrolled in Predominantly White Schools Dxiring* Freedom of 

Choice Plan 



HIGH SC -DOLS 


1967-68 • 


- 1958-69 


. 1969-70 


Banks 


8 


3 


6 


Ensley 


'181 


122 


' 110 ' • * • 


Glenn ; 


. 7 


19 . .. 


^ 20 . 


Jones Valley 


190 


• 160 


iko 


Phillips 


237 . 


U61 


662 - 


Ramsay 


203 


222 ' 


263 


West End 


71 


72 


103' 


Woodlavn 


• 93 


. 97 


115 r » 


Homebound 




8 


7 


Total High ■ 


990 


.1,161^ 


l>k26 ^ ^ 


ELEIffiNTARY SCHOOLS 


1967-68 


- 1968-69 


1969-70 



iivyncLaj.e 


0 

c 






Baker 


7 


5 


5 


xjarre 


D 


7 


13 


Brown 


nil 


lb 


20 


Bush 


105 


15^ 


202 


Gomer 


T ft 
10 


/: 
0 


155 




DO 


0)1 


Eagan 


• 117 


312 


jjij-j o^n 


±00 


XDU 


lo4 


Fairmont 








Gate City 


1 


29 


123 


Gibson 


22 


23 


65 


Glen Iris 


kB 


85 


'133 


Gorgas 


k2 


56 


60 


Graymont 




U95 


527 


Huffman 


3 




1 


InglenoDk 


16 


39 


63 


Jacikson • 


10 • 


17 


72 


Jones Valley 


100 


132 


162 


Kennedy 


52 


67 


' ' 52 


liakevlew 


51 


85 


121 


Lee 


, kk 


" 55 


63 


McArthur 


' 328 


U8c> ■ 


677 


^^j.nor 


> 5 . 


13 


12 


North Birminghgon 


7 


17 ■ 


51 


North Roebuck 




6 


13 


Norwood 


7 


^' 33 


kl 


Powell 


• 37 


77 




Pratt 


165 


359 


■^^6l. 


Robinson 




1 


3 


South East Lake 




1 


k 


Wilson 


1 


2 


6 


V/ylam 


lf7 


52 


■ eh 


H:)ineboiind 




8 


6 


Speech and Hearing 




" 12 


17 


Total Elementary 


1,881^ 
2,87'^ 


, 2,63U' 


3',786 


Grand Total . 


XI 3,798 


5,21^ 



/ 



IG 



Table -4 indicates the numb.er of Black students, by school, enroiled' 
in predominantly White schoo\s during implementation of the freedom oX^ 
choice plan. The increase -orr Blacks attending White schools took a ^ 
notable rise during this time ^ compared to that of the earlier plan. In 
1966-67 there were 361 Black stlxjients attending predominantly White 
schools compared to. ,2, 874 in 1967-68, thus indicating ir. increase of 
approximately nine hundred per cen t» By 196^'*" 7 0 there were 5 , 21 2 Black 
students attending predominently White schools. ^ 

Dui:ing the first year of freedom of choice Birmingham's pupil count, ' 
as compared to the enrollment of jexactly one year before, was down 1,231 ^ 
of which 15? were Black; As 1,074 fewer White students were in attendance 
1966-67, it .seems that the ^exodus to the suburbs had begun. Since we 
cannot affirm that other factors did not contribute to a flight from the ^ 
^city, the previous statement ^ould be interpreted with caution* 

Table 5 illustrates that status of faculty integration during these 
three school years^ A quick glance reveals that Black faculty members 
moved to predominantly White schools *at a much more rapid rate than \^ite 
teachers to Black - schools . Specific reasons /oi; this disparity' were not 
revealed* However, we are led ,to 'believe that all transfers, were voluntary. 
(See Appendix C for a copy of Superintendent's letter .to staff requi^il ting ^ 
transfers. Also see Appendix D ^or a copy of a report on efforts to in- 
tegrate staffs submitted to the court by the Board of Education. Appendix* 
E shows a copy of "Targets for the School year^ 1968-69" toward staff in- 
tegration by •the school board) . 

Table 6 shows the status of integration in the Birmingham Public schools 
as of March, 1969. 

• ' TABLE 5 ^ ^ 

# ' 

Faculty Desegregation Under Freedqm of Choice Plan * 

• 1967-68 ' - 1968-69 1969-70 

High Elem. Total High Elem.' Total High Elem. Total 

Black Teachers in 
- Predominantly White 

Schools 11 20 31 22^ 89 111 - 23 -103 126 

' • , ' 

White Teachers in ' ^ " 

Predominantdiy Negro 

Schools ^' 3 3 11 38 49 . 25 51 76 
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TABLE 6 

Status of Integration in Birmingham Public Schools in March, 1969 



ITEM 

No. ; Schools ^. * ^ ' - 98 
No. Schools with. Integrated Student Bodies* 43 
No. Schools with Integrated Faculties * 80 
No. Students in Schools with Integrated Facylicies '58,443 
No. Students in Schools with Integrated Studfent Bodies 28,731 
Percent of Teachers as Members of Integrated Facilities 87.4% 
Percent of Studenl;s as Members of Integrated Facuiities* 87.3% 
Percent of Stucfentsjj^s Members of Integrated Student Bo.dies 47.0% 
No. of Blacks ^n Formerly All l^hite Schools , ^ 4,092 
No. orl/hites in Fotmerly All Black Schools" * 3 
No. of Schools wxthout Integrated Faculities 18 
No. of Schools without Integrated Students Bodies 55 




To summarize Table 6, .we find th^t less than half of the schools had 
integrated student bodies by the end of the freedom of choice plan; approx- 
imately 90% had integrated faculities as well as approximately 90% of the 
students being in ^chools with integrated faculities. - These figures do 
not indicate the^^^j^tent to which students within, these schools were exposed 
to a teacher of a different 'race. - An estimate is that such opportunity for 
exposure was minimal given tfhe small number of faculty member employed in 
schools where they represented a racial minority. , 
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Development and Des criptio a of Current 

» ■ • 

Desegrefia tion^Plan 

' in 1969 the United States District Court held freedom of choice to 
be inadequate for the dis^ tablishment of dual school systems* and directed 
Birmingham to submit^ a plan to the court, to be effex:tive ^during the 
1970-71 school ye;?r, which primarily called for the use of zone assignments 
to end the dual system. The school board was also instructed to collaborate 
with 'the U.S. Office of Health, Education and Welfaije in the preparation of 
such plan and to direct their efforts toward student and faculty assignments, 
facilities, athletic and other school activities in order tp make a conver- 
sion to the status of ^ unitary system. Busing was not a factor in thisv 
directive as Birmingham employed no school transportation system. 

The desi^ated collaborator, represen->ing the U.'S. Office of Education, 
was the Auburn University Center for Assistance to School Systems with 
Problems Occasioned by Desegregation. Jointly they developed the plan that 
was Isubmitted to the court on Dec^m&er 30, 1969. In an interview with an 
assistant superintendent it was reveled ^hat in addition to the select'* 
eight member panel, these individuals worked on the. plan in conjunction 
with members of » the NAACP and the Justice Department prior to presenting * 
a document .to the court. A summery of the proposed plan, which was approved^ 
by the court with' modifications, follpws. *^ . ' * 

gttudent Assignments . Birmingham Continued tp employ the same organiz- 
ational structuife consisting *of elementary ^schools (grades 1-8) and high 
schools igrades 9-12). Eight previously all Black elementary schools were 
closed and the remaining 76 divided into attendance ^eas, and one previously^^ 
all Black high school was closed and the city divided into 13 high school 
attendance areas. A provisiort was .provided for majorit^-to-minority student 
transfers at both' levels; such right to transfer dependent on the capacity ^ 
of the receiver school. An additional provision allowed, high school students 
to transfer to a school offering a particular curriculum that iwas unavailable 
in his designated school zone. Twelfth graders were allowed, iif their 
parents desired, to continue in the school they attended in 1969-70 in 
J970-71. Finally, a small' number of students from the county were a;Llowed 
to continue in particular city schools. • * 

Faculty and Staff Assignments . The board's intention was to assign st^ff 
so thaf25-33 1/3% of . each school's faculty would'be in the racial minority. 

Buildings and Facilities; Construction and Site Selection . Thespian pro- 
posed 18 improvement projects for elementary schools an4 siX projects -f^r 
high schools in order to facilitate the achievement of a unitary ^school system. 

School A ctivities . The plan merely* provided for a merger of all school 
sponsored functions, i.e. athletics, clubs, leadership groups, etc., insuring'* 
equal ppportuniti^s . • ^ 

Minor modifications were suggested by the court but most were eventually^ 
rtiled inappropriate and concurred with the sohpol board's proposal. ^ 
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. (See Appendi'X F for a full copy of the c^urK decision^ Memorandums from 
the Superintendent's office and the Division of Personnel relative to the 
reassignment of faculties are found in Appendices G and H) . 

Of interest at this point is to view total enrollment figures of the 
Birmingham Public Schools from 1960 to 1973 in order to compare the number 
of students enr'olled prior to the first desegregation plan with enrlDilment 
figures throughout the ijpplementation of all^^hree plans* Table 7 shows 
the total student enrollment in the Birmingham Public Schools from 1960 to 
1973 according to race. From 1960 to 1962 the White population remained 
relatively stable while tl^e Black population showed an ' increase of apprDx- * 
imately 1,300. With the beginning of the first plan in 1963 the IVhite 
enrollment dropped by about 850 while the Black enrollment increase^ ^7 niore 
than 600/ At this time there were approximately 2,500 more Whites than 
Blacks in the Public School System'. In 1967, the beginning of freedom' of 
choi«, the, Black population outnumbered the \^ite 6y more than 1,000. By 
the*^d of the freedom of choice option the Black students' enrollment ^x-- 
ceeded that of the White by almost AjOOO. During the current plan White 
'enrollment has decreased by more than 7,500 over the four years while the 
Black enrollment has dropped by 16ss,thafi 200. Total figures ovei the 13 
year period indicate a relatively stable Black population, varying by less 
than^3,OO0, with an overall gain of almost 1,000, On the other hand, since 
the first desegregation plan, there has been a steady de<;rease in l^hite en~ ^ 
^ XilJjaemt. Over the 13 year 1|^me span XVhite enrollment has dropped by appr<yx~ * 
imately 17,000. With a combined racial attendance count we find a total 
school enrollment in 1973 of 15,700 less than in 1960. In 1960 the White 
enrollment accounted ror 53% of the total, whereas iri 1973 they accounted 
for only 38% of the total enrollment./ The greatest drops in White, enroll- 
ment coincide with tRe current plan, forced desegregation. Where these stu- 
dents have 2^Dtve"is^ndetermined; however, it is felt that many moved to the 
'predominantly White suburbs while^ others attend one of the many private 
schools. ^ 

• * «* * 

Tabife*8 and 9 show enrollm'ent figures over the 13 year period according 
to elementary and high school levels. Considering that the ratio of grades 
in the elementary schools is 2-1 compared to the high schools we see that 
the attendance drops were comparable at both /levels. Again, it .should be 
pointed out that other factors combined with school desegregation could 
easily account for a part of this withdrawal of Whites from the public schools, ^-^ 
i.e. escaping from the occupational tax, * construction of freeways eliminating 
housing property, etc. In view of these other possible factors one still 
simply musr assume that forced integration in 1970-71 continues to- be the 
prime^reason 'for the dramatic decrease in ^-/hite enrollment over the past 
four years. ' * . ^ ^ * . . • 

Some of our field investigators carefully studied ^ map of the school 
district that identified the schools as they functioned! under the dual 
school structure which, in addition, had the new attendance zones super- ^ 
imposed on the surface. By comparing formerly. all Black schools, in terms 
of size and "locaxion, with those still open and the racial composition of ^ 
each, it is highly visible that Birmingham is in a transition phase in 
Vfousing patterns over almost three- fourths of the city. Tlie eastern end 
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of the city lim;i>ts remains primarily a Wliite community, whereas the 
center of^the city is heavily populated by Blacks and the v^estern 
se'c'tion is** rapidly becoming a Black community. It should/be pointed 
out again that although it would seem that many of the city's wealthier 
residents vhave left, the city has become more prosperous^ Perhaps the 
business centers, recreation areas, and entertainment attractions are 
continuing to pull in the money from suburbanites although they no longer 
live within the city boundaries. This seems to be an extremely important 
factor; otherwise, the future of Birmingham would be precarious. 



* TABLE 7 

Total Student Enrollment for Buminsham Public S-chools: 1960^0 1973 
YEAR • WHITE BLACK TOTAL 



1973 


20, -934 


. ' 33,907 


54,841 


1972 


23 659 


34 4in <. 


JO , uvy 


1971 


-26,246 


33,990 


60,236 


1970 


' 28,236 


34,168 ■ 


62,404 


1969 


31,406 


35,-145 


66,551 


1968 


32,504 


34,679 


67,183 


1967. 


33,800 


34,814 


68,614 


1966 


34,750 


34,970 


. 69,720 


1965 


. '35,657 


34,957 


/0,614 




^ 36,333 


35,449 


71,782 


1^63 


37,202 


34,839 


72,04f 


1962 


37,645 


34,207 


71,852 


1961 


37,515 


33,821 


71, 336 


1960 


37,610 


32,959 


70,569 
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TABI£ 8 



Total Student Enrollment in Birmingham Public High Schools: i960 to 1973 



« YEAR 


WHIXE 

* 


BLACK 


0 - 1 

TOTAL 


1973 "* ~ • 


7,206 


10,816 • 


^ 

18,022 . 


1972 


■ , 7,965 


10,833 


18,798 


1971 


8,711^ 


' 10,U69 


19,183 


1Q70 


9,169 


9,939 


19,108 


1969 


10,0^3 


9,70a- ■ 


19,751 


1968 


10,055 


9,11^7 


19,2.02 


1967 


10,109 


9,oUU • 


19,153 . 


1966 


10,32U 


■■ 8,905 


19,229 


1965 


10,1^70 


8,723 


19,193 


I96U 


=^'383 


^ .9,322 


20,705 . 
20 ,'608. / 


1963 


11,6^3 


8,965 


3^962 


• 11,368 


' 8,327 


19,695 


1961 


^ 10,891^ 


7,869 


18,763 


.i960 


. ' 9*900 


6,6Ul • 





TABLE 9 

Total Student Enrollment in Birmingham Elementary Schools: 196O to 1973 



YEAR 


WHITE 


BLACK 


TOTAL 


1973 ' 


13,728 


23,091 


36,819 


1972 


15,691^ ^ 


23,607 


39,301 


1971 


17,532 
19,067 


23,521 


1+1,053 


1970 


2U,229 


1+3,296 


1969 


21,363 


25,1^37 


U6,800 


1968 


22,UU9 


25,532 


1+7,931 


1967 


23,691 


95,770 


l+9,lt6l - 


1966 


2UjU26 ' 


26,065 
26,231^ 


50,1^91 


1965 


.25,187 


51,li2i 


196!^ 


2U,95Cf 


26,127 


51,077 


1963 


' 25,559 


25,87'+ • 


51,1+33 


1952 

19,51 


26,277 


25,880 


52,15r 


26,621 


25,952 , 


52,573 


1^0 • 


* 27,710 


26,318. 


51^028 




A final point to consider here is the issue of faculty reassignmen ts . 
Table 5 (see chapter 1^ indicated that in the last school year of Freedom 
of Choice, 1969-70, there were 23 Black teachers in predominantly mite 
high schools. and 25 Wliite teachers in predominantly Black high schools; 
in addition, there were 103 Black teachers in predominantly White elemen- 
tary schools ari-d 51 White teachers .in predocrinantly Black elementary 
schools. The, school board, in its effort to integrate faculties under the 
uni^tary plan, attempted to place equal ratios of Black and White teachers 
in each school. (See Appendices G and H) An absolute equdl racial ratio 
has not been realized but the movement tpward its achievement has been 
positive over the four years of the curren-t plan ^(See Appendix I for stu- 
dent and teacher membership counts froirf''l970-7r through 1973-74 ^according 
to school). 

« 

Table 10 shows the number of White* and Black teachers employed at the 
element^y and secondary levels since •197Q-71. 



TABLE 10 







Number 


of Black 


and White 


Teachers 


1970-71 to 1973-74 






J 


High 


School 


Elementary"' Schoo 1 


Total GrancLJotal 




Year" 




Blk. 


Wht. 


Blk. 


Vht. Blk. 




\ 


1970- 


71 . 


440 


407 


-^35 


868 


1,193 . 1,215. 


2,408 - 




1971- 


72 


439 


425 


726 


744 


1,232 1,199 


2,431 




1972- 


73 ' 


430 


421 


762 


764 


1,192 1,185 


2,377 




1973- 


74^ 


438 


415 


687 ' 


742 


1,125 1,157 _ 


2,282 





The above table indicates a relatively stable ratio,, nearing' the goal 
of employing 50% of each race. Over the four years we see that .at the 
high^'school level there has .consistently been inoi^e White than. Black teachers 
and the reverse has persisted at .the elementary level, 

0 
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CHAPTER III 



Process Leading Toward Implementation 

The school board appointed committees to articulate the desegregation 
plan^to the community. Community leaders, adminiartrative and faculty per- 
sonnel served on all the various committees. It was reported that the commun- 
ity leaders went to all sections of^ the city'^to hold ''Rap-Sessions" with 
the people in the vai^ious neighbor'h'^ods. In many instances this approach 
helped in the transition to desegregation. 

Local newspapers, churches and civic organizations pitched in and 
supported the implementation ^ the desegregation plan. The Black news- 
paper strongly supported the i$>ve; while the White press was^ favorable, it 
justified its stance by proclaitp^rjg that such was the law^and it must be 
, complied with. It was reported that many potential problems were squelched 
by this same^ rationale. ^ln!essence, desegregation would be put into' effect 
in spite- of p^ote^ts, such was the law. ^ 

It is essential to undeaf:stand, the importance of the prevailing notion 
that there was no alternative to th6 desegregation plan - compliance was 
the only option. In 'the absence of alternatives, those who were dubious 
and potential agitators remained neutral and no significant issues arose 
to be used' as a vehicle around which to rally opposition. i 

In the phases of informaiyion giving and preparation of the community, 
staff, and students there was an absence of community ^involvement . Decisions 
and plans were set at the highest level and all information was released 
internally; there was no external input. . r 

Prep^aration of Staffs Students and Community 

To properly service the faculties, staffs, students and parents of 
a community and syste^ this large in preparation foi^ desegregation is 
obviously a task of monumental proportion. In the discription which 
follows of the human relations program that was implemented, the reader 
will see that too few were directly effected. Federal aid was granted 
to help carry out the human relations activities. (A. time chart iden- 
tifying the activities that were proposed and implemented during 1970-71 
follows^. - ^ . " ^ ^ 

*• 

The pre-desegregation in-service human relations training involved ^ 
individuals from four population groups and was held during June of 1970. 
Consultants from Auburn University helped in the design and implementation 
of these workshops. 

The first training program included approxi-mately 125 principals, 
supervisors and program directors. These individuals ^were exposed to ' / 

group techniques and worked toward the identification of potential prob- 
leirfs and a mean^ to d^al with such problems. (See Appendix J-1 for an 
outline of activities'). 
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The second in-service program io^luded approximtely 500 staff members 
from the 89 schools; they were designated as the School Leadership Group 
and charged with the responsibility of coordinating human relation programs 
at the building level. (See Appendix J-^ fo>r, an outline of activities). 

A third workshop was designed for ^0 high school students repifesenting 
the 13 high schools. This workshop was directed toward the development 
of activities to facilitate interracial understanding. Some were: a plan 
for welcoming and orienting new students; making posters and slogans, writing 
songs, poems and^ jingles to create better interracial undearstanding among 
students. (See Appendix J-3 for an outline of workshop activities). ^ 

A. final ^workshop was conducted for approximatley 200 P.T.A. members and^ 
P.T.A. council officers. These sessions were oriented toward learning tq 
work together, how to prepare communities to accept change, strategies . for 
"^ireaking down racial .barriers, and exposure to teachers who had made a 
successful transition in schools where -they represented a minority. (See 
Appendix J-4 for an. outline of workshop activities). 

A final pre-school activity in human relations was conducted in August, 
1970- Over a five day period programs were conducted in individual schools. 
The nature of these activities varied according to the preferences of the 
leaders at the building level. (See Appendix J-5 for an outline of pro- 
fessional activities). 
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ClIAPTER IV 



* 

Programs and Practices Incident to 
, ^ Desegregation 

As discussed in the second chapter, the primary goal ±a Birmingham 
was to develop a unitary school system. - This included a plan to zone 
students ^o that practically all schools would be desegregated, 2) re- 
assign teachers so that approximately a third of each faculty would be 
represented by the facial minority (either Blacky White) , and 3)' that 
all student activities, clubs and athletics would be a a unitary offering* 

As a' consequence of devising attendance zones nine formerly all 
Black schools were closed, ^ight elementary and one 'high school. For the ' 
>most part those schools were the smaller ones tl^t had serviced the ^small 
pockets of Black? living adjacent to White neighborhoods. However, since 
19 70 Cwo of those schools have been reopened due to an annexation at}d 
population, shif b< . ' , 

The vast flight.of Whites ^ the suburbs and ' the 'enrollment o& others 
in private schools has already be<;n described and illustrated by* a table 
showing student- enrollment by race since 1960 in Chapter II. Also, ' 
Appendix I shows enrollment by race since 1960 in Chapter II- Also, 
Appendix I show enrollment figures by schoq^l since the inception of. the 
unitary plan. The obvious question is: To what extent are the Birmingham 
Public Schools now desegregated?- Tabl-e II indi^tes student enrollment 
figures taken from an attendance Report of October, 1973^ 



TABLE 11 



Black Enrollment in Birmingham Public Schools by Percent: October, 1973 



Nbmber having Black Students enrolled ^within the 
Indicated fercent Ranges 



P ercent Range High .Schools Elementary Schools 

• 0-25% 2 ' . 20 ' 

26-50% '2 12 ^ 

51-75%' 4 ■ • 4 \ 



\ 



76-100% ^ 5^ ' 42^ 



1. T\>ro had 100% Black enrollment. # 

2. IVenty-one had 100% 'Black enrollment. ' 

Since twenty-three schools have all Black eni-olinents wq find that 
25% of die schools are i^L desegregated, thus, in ri technical seni?fe, 
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Birmingham is a part-ially desegregated school system. The apave mentioned 
reasons, White flight and private schools, accounts for much of this 25%. 
In addi^fTon, remember that three-quarters of the city housing is /involved 
in a transition phase. where Black families aire moving" into fonneriy \^ite 
neighborhoods. These facts are included without the intent of either in- 
•dieting, or justifying the large percentage^ of all Black schools, hut to* 
indicate that mobility^ seems to be sjxch a factor at present that the 
sQhool board is rendered unable^^o desegregate all schools through a zone 
plan. In any event, the ^duai school system ceased to exist in 1970-71.^' s, 
*HoweMer, the tabl^ iodicates a better representation of racial distributions 
at the .elementary iTevel, perhaps due - to their being more conveniently 
located th^m the high schools. Wliereas 59% of the elementary schools have 
more ^Jzhan a 50% Black enrollment, 69% of the high schools have more than 
a ^% Black enrollment. Recall that it is possible for a high school stu- 
dent to transfer to a school out of his zone if it offers. a curriculum v 
that is not offered in his zoned school. Another means employed to obtain 
. a transfer is for the parents 'to obtain a medical or psychological recommend- 
ation that their child's physical or emotional health requires that he/she 
be placed in a, different school. 

^ *Adminis tration and Faculty Ratios 

\ ' 

As mentioned in Chapter II, Birminghaii chose to assign faculty members 
at equa,l ratios in each school. Table 10 clearly indicarted an unequal but 
positive effort at archieving this goal. In many ^instances ther^ is an h 

^ uneven ass*ignment of teachers at ttje various schools. When such is the 
case an effort; is made to comply vJith the policy of filling the odd position 
with a teacher of the same race as the majority of students at that school. 
"Teacher enrollment figures fro/n 1973-7A indicate that this policy is 
probably followed at the elementary level but not a.t the high school level. . 
It was indicated that in instame^ vhere teachers were needed in special 
acadetnic areas, but no acceptable applicant was available from the preferred - 
race, exceptions were made. It was reported^ that this had presented no 
problems. Principals are-^assigned to schools based on their being of the 
same race as the majority of the studeqts; so ave clerical workers. Although 
some principals resigned, this act created rio problems or loss of jobs. No 

^data was secured that permitted us to verify that all principals are currently 
assigned according to the policy statement. 

Up to the time of the move to a unitary^ school systefn there were no 
minority as^stant superintendents, just a D<)rector of -Negro Schools. Cur- 
rently thejre^ are a few at the assistant level and in supervisory positions. 
No specific data is available. 

' I^en teachers we^re reassigned a few never reported to work while others 
reported to their former schools. Since there was tio way to legally contest " 
the reassignments most reported to their new assignments within*^^ few^days. 
Some teachers who provecl it a hardhsip were reassigned, usually to a school 
where they \/?re in tiie racial minority. Transfers were allowed if the 
te£\chers would accept assignments to schools where they would be in the 
minority. Attrition has been no problem as there are plenty of application? 
on file at the personnel office. 
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Although w(?, as a researdlj. team, cannot report on the equity in' re-* 
assigning teachers based bh an .^.cjual -distribution of quality throughout 
the system, we can report that \n one all Black elementary-school that 
w'fe visited all the seventh and ,eiglit;h grade teachers were social studies 
specialists • Whether this was an .exception or a frequent practice was 
undetermined*. ' ' . ^ ' 

■ ' s ■ . . 

^ jSrouping Patterns » 4 

Grouping patterns were observed in several^ ways,* In-class observa- 
tions allowed us to count the enrollment by r!^€;e*v' ' and ifiterviews with \ 
teachers, students, principals and counselors permitted us to ask if 
student's were ability grouped and whether they were allowed to choose 
their courses at the high school level. ^ * 

0 

, ^ At the elementary school level 29. teachers and 9 principals were 
interviewed. Amazingly, 77% of the teachers said ability groupin^,^^as 
utilized, only 22% of the principals admitted to this practice, ^^e 
teachers said that they grouped children most often in reading ^nd less 
frequently in math. Primarily, the ba^s for grouping was« the i^§e of, 
scores from standardized achievement test§ * Those teachers who did not 
group students were generally first *gr^de ^teachers. A few, as well as 
most principals, said that ability grouping had been used previously but 
had not seemed to serve a useful function .and had been disciontinued . 

\Jhat could have been a reason for the above discrepancyitttes in how 
teachers and principals might have interpreted tbe.term ability; groupii©. 
Our observations generally indicated a good mixture of .students^ in class- 
rooms, racially*. Perhaps students are assigned to classrooms hetergeneously 
by the principal but the teachers group within this general heterogeneous 
assignment for particular subjecj^s. 

Seventh and eiglith grade students in the elementary schools take sub- 
jects just as high school students do. Although their math and reading 
teachers generally refer to each class as having , relatively higher or 
lower abilities, they tend to view the students as having a rather heter- 
ogeneous pattern of abilities. At this level the students have no choice 
of courses, ^1 are required and the. cu^rriculum is not diversified. 

^ .Table 12 shows the number and percentages of Black and White students 
in the elementary classes we observed. The figures reflect the students 
present in each classroom during our observations, not th6 total enrollment 
figures. Only twenty ^classrooms are included; two schools, one with an ^ 
all * Black and the other an all U^ite enrollment, are omitted. Thus 
Table 12 includes observations in 7 elementary schools across most grades. 
Notice that the ratios, of Black and \^lte students yary a great deal but 
reflect the microfiosm of racial distributions we chose in our sample. 

At th^ high school levol^all schools used a type of ability grouping 
known as tracking. However, tracking was moreen terms of offering cur- 
riculum^ that was appropriate for each of the three diploma^ programs - 
Academic, General and' Business. The general opinion was offered that most 
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TABLE 12 

Racial|Pistributions of Elementary School Classrooms Observed 



Grade Total No. No. White Percent White No. Black Percent Black 



Level 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Students 


Students 


< 


14 


0 , 


00% . 


14 


( 

. 100% 


2 


21 ^ 


5 • 


24% 


16 


T67. 


2 


20 


15 


■75%, ' 


5 


257. 


3 


21 


4 - • 


19%. 


17 


81% 


3 


30 


17 


57% 


13 


43% 


3 


21 


5 




^ . 16 


76% 


4- 


18 


17 


94% 


1 


16% 


4 

>>» 


24 

e 


. 1^ 


58% 




42% 


A 

4 


25 


t 

Jl 


44% 


14 


56% 


5 


. 21 


6 


29% 


15 


71% 


6 


28 


' 22 


797a 


6 


. ■ 2i%. 


6 


25 


18 


72% 




28% 


7 


20 


10 


50% 


10 


50% 


7 


22 


6 


26% 


16 


74% 


7 


24 


11 " 


46% 


13 


54% 


8 


26 


15 


58% ... 


11 


" 42% 


8 


21 


9 


43% 


12 


57% 


8 


25 


5 


20% 


20 


807, 


Sp.Ed. 


13 


10 


77% 


3 


23% 


Sp . Ed . 


10 


6 


60% 


4 


40% ' 



(A) This class was for low readers in a 76% Black School. 
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students entered high school with an understanding of which program they 
would eventually enter ^based on their awareness of their abilities. The * 
ninth grade served as a final opportunity for students .to. recognize their 
abilities and make a decision as to which diploma p.rogram they woul^ pur- 
sue. Since students ^re enrolled in English and Math classes at the ninth 
grade level according to achievement test scores and teacher recommendations, 
it would s^eem that thbse wishing access to the college preparatory program > 
are predetermined to a great extent prior to the tenth grade in that thex 
have been placed in classes deemed commensurate with their ability. There 
is much research evidence that suggests students become aware of^and inter- ' 
nalize feelings of academic ability from the level of their -placement, thus 
many must be locked into the general oi; business programs during the ninth 
grade. The term tracking is applied wit^ reference to the three diploma 
programs in that the 'curriculum content varies with each program and is 
designed tq correspond to the substance required for focus in each. 



One of the high schools we visited had an approximately 50/50 racial 
ratio, one all Black a^d one 95%(white. Since observations^ and information 
collected in the, two latter cas.es^ were devoid of racial findings they are 
excluded in the remainder of this discussion. ^ • ^■ 



In the high school with an approximat^y equal racial distribution it 
was found that an estimated 20% of the students were in the business pro- 
gram, 50% in the general program and 35-38% in the academic program. Some 
estimates obtained through interviews suggested that no mo re^ than 5% Black 
students are in the academic curriculum. Also classes in ROTC and foo^d are 
almost all -Black ^hile classes in Trigonometry, Physics and Chemistry are 
„almaat_.all.i^^h±ta^ „.In.tex^iew,_data--alsiD indicated that there are more Blacks 
in basic courses (general curriculum) than Whites. 

Given the above information we can conclude that by a process of selec- 
tion through the use of grouping. Black students are disproportionately 
placed in lower tracks and remain there, at least in this school. And also, 
being aware of their placement in lower tracks. Black students select a gen- 
eral or business program. Such a procedure is doing Afery little to offer 
Black students an opportunity to experience an education that would en- 
courage them to seek access to vocations offering the material comforts and 
rewards associated with middle-class American ideals. 

We- must also conclude that the five classrooms we visited in this high 
school were filled with students in the general program (see Table 13 below), 
"based on the percentages of Blacks and l^hites observed ."^ 

In oyr observations of general classroom seating arrangements we found 
that Black and White students were not segregated. However, in the few 
classrooms where we observed reading groups (primarily at the olementary 
level) we saw much evidence, of resegregation. 

It should be noted that disproportionate racial representation in 
higher and lower tracks and in reading and math groups does not seem to 
be Intended- as an act of resegregation. Similar procedures were followed 
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TABLE 13 - ' . 

Racial Distributions of Students Observed in One Integrated High School 



Total No. No. White t^ercent White No. Black T^rcent Black. 



Class- ' 


Students 


Students 


' Students 


Students 


Students 


Eng. lit. 


24 


■ 9 


, 37% 


15 


6.3% 


Soc. Stud. 


26 


15 


58% , 


11 


42% 


Geometry 


27 


• 14 


52% 


' -13 


■ 48% 


"Al gebra 


17 


9 


53% 


8 


47% 


Li'brary^^^ 


23 


9 


39% 


14 1 


61% 



(A) For our purposes the library is a learning setting equiv*alent to that 
o£ a classroom. The significant observation here was that all of the students 
had completely segregated tHemselves by race in their seating and interaction. 



in schools haying all Black and all White student bodies. - 

' ^ • CURRICULUM • 

In the area of curriculum modifications, which accompanies desegregation, 
there was no apparent structure nor were guidelines provided. There was 
marginal evidence of supplying texts with multi-ethnic characters and themes 
and a few high school courses were primarily oriented toward Black History. 
Two observations of critical importance were made at the elementary level. 

(1) There is a tremendous disparity across schools in the quality of facil- 
ities and instructional materials; for the most part textbooks are very old. 
It seemed that the greater the minority enrollment the greater the disparity. 
The superintendent, who. is relatively new, recognizes this problem and. is . 
aware of the fact that th^e i&^a disparity in the allocation of funds. 

(2) Such contrasts, as mentioned above, are permitted with relative frequency 
because, in general, elementary schools in Alabama are not required to be 
accredited by a regional evaluation association. However, a movement toward 
accreditation is now in progress, in order for the eleTnent^ry schools to 
meet the requirenients of the accrediting board, all must pass minimal stan- ^ 
dards in terms of instructional supplies and materials, in-setvlce plans, 
long range ediicatipB^l goals, staff development, adequate space for maximum 
enrollment, etc. ^By undergoing the process of accteditiation ^e elemer^tary 
schools wili^haye to meet acceptable standards and thus upgrade the overall 
level of their quality. 'Therefore, -an equalising' effect will* have to come 
and funds will have to be allocated**6n ,a .ne^eds basis. 

' ' * V ' ' 

EXTRA-CITR RXGOLA R. ACTIVI T.IEg " • ."• ' ■ ' " . . 

Participation of Black a,nd Whltfe ,$tudent5' in. extra-curricular activities 
was examined at the 7th, 8th/'and higVl schopl levcl^.* Al\ data collected 
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through interviews with students, teachers and principals. Thus the 
following description is impressionistic rather than absolute..^ 

At the^ elementary school level the only activities identified were 
^orts related, with the exception of class elactioua reported in one 
school. In the case of the latter the principal decreed that class 
officers would be racially mixed. The general feeling was expressed that 
more attention should be given to establishing activities that promote 
social experiences for iSIack and White children. 

The extent to wh^-ch school athletic teams played each other was , 
approached ambiguously.. It seems that teams do play each other on an 
interschool basis but. this program is more related to initiation at the 
building level than as a result of central administration policy or planning 
There are no elementary school football teams^. These are prodded through 
the Parks and Recreation program. It was interesting to note that in two 
schools having a 55% White enrollment one had two Black and the other had 
three Blacky member s on the basketball team while in a 53% Black school 
there was only one White basketball 'team member. This observation reflects - 
the trend in schools having more or less of one race than the other with 
regard to basketball. Track ceams are racially mixed. Soccer and badminton 
are predominatitely I'Hiite. One school having a 55% White enrollment had no 
Blacks on the softball team. Another school having a 55% ^'Hiite enrollment 
but a Black female coach had very few White girls on the volleyball team. - 

Our observations" and interview d^ta suggest that the majority race , 
predominates athletic teams and the race of the coach also has a great 
influence on a team's racial make-up. 

In the high school having less than 5% Black students the; following was 
reported. There are po Blacks on the basketball or football teams. There 
are no Black cheerljeaders . The track team, has a few Bliick members. It was 
indicated that a few Black boys went out for basketball but didn' t make the 
team. There are a few Black studen'ts on the yearbook committee and in the 
dramatics club. Also, a few Blacks are on the Teen Boar<i - a cooperative 
program where students work and model clothes in department stores. Another 
finding was that no Black students hold a student council office or are 
officers in clubs. 

Reporting or extra-curricular activities in the high school with an 
approximately 50/50 racial distribution (actually more Blacks than Whites) 
should be prefaced by stating that one sh6uld not generalize the following 
findings to other integrated high schools in Birmingham as they differ 
greatly in their demography. This school, for exanple, was formerly all 
white and has made a transi^tion from having a highly regarded academic 
reputation to one having a qualitative reputation below the mean. Many 
Black families have moved into the school zone while the poor White 
families have remained. Thus the economic strata in this school population 
is predominately representative of^ the lower-middle income level. 

. Ttjis high school has a Black student body pre^identf"."" Clubs, organi2r1- 
tions and athletic teams .that are racially mixed included the Y-Teen group. 
Driver Education Club, Cheerleaders, Rocket Club, Junior Red Cross; (officers 
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mixed also), Choir (nx)stly Wiite), ROTC (70% Black but has White officers), 
Honor Society (2/3 White), Shop Club (mostly White, an unusual finding), 
Drama Club (predominantly Black), football and baseball teains. The Pep 
Club and^aske tball team are all Black. 



Social and Friendship Patterns 
If Faculty, Staff, and Students 

Data reported in this section gleaned from iaterviews with principals 
and teachers. Interview leads only required the. respondents to express 
their perceptions.^. It should be noted that the data pool was comprised 
of 12 principal interviews and 40 teacher interviews. 

* • ^ 

Student Interaction - ' 

15 ^ 



|St the elementary school level the principals' impressionj greately 
coini^d-ed with our observations; namely, that children mixed well in the 
classrooms and on the playground but not in the cafeterias. The following 
are some examples of typical responses: ^ 

*'Kids don' t even think Black and White this year/* and" 
*'They may segregate in the cafeteria, but they do intermis 
on the playground." 

* Principals' observations at the* two desegregated high schools follow: 

"Almost, no mixing extra curricularly" (Attributed to the fact 
that Blacks have not chosen to participate), and 'I'm especially 
proud of. the. way student^ here basically conducted themselves and 
the vaay they get along. ^ 

The 29 elementary teachers- tende4*^to give positive comments on the 
student's interaction. However, as a whole,' their obaiervatipns did include 
a wide range 'of *responsesl The comments, cited below, illustrate their answers 
and it shoul^ be noted, there was no tendency for Blocks or Ifliites to express 
any point of view that could be attributed, most of ten* tro either race. 

"I see Blacks and l^ites i/alking down the hall together/ 
"White children will nominate Black children for class offices 
-hut the reverse is not true./* . 'i, . * ' - ■ 

*'^Some l^ite boys imitate the dress style of popular Bl^ck boys." 
• "This week is 'Good Citizen Week', My'class elected a-BlacU girl ' 
an^ a Iflhite boy^." ' \ . ^ ^ 

"Xhe students interact quite 'well. Black students argue a lot ^ * 
among themselves. White students occasionally call the Blacks 
'nigger* 

"Children play together and. eat together.*' . " , . 

"Small children bring prejudices from home. Many- .^-JhL te children ,^ ' 
don't want to play x^ith Black ^children^" " , 



Teacher opinions at the senior high level seemed to be more po^^itive 
and" general- in content. They made comments s\ich as: ' ^ ' 



\ * \ 

X "They group themselves along racial lines but phey get along 
\ very well."' - 

"Student interaction is good and very much improved." 
"There ate always exceptions but students get along well in 
this school* However, they tend to polarize themselves." 

To summarize, with respect to our sampling of teachers and principals 
from a few schools, it appears that students do interact in the classrooms 
and on the playgrounds better than in the lunchrooms. And at the social 
level they tend to group amonrg 4:hemselves. It was reported that more open 
expressions of prejudice appe'ar at the earlier grades as a result of home 
prejudice being brought to school. And everyone seemed to feel that racia^* 
interaction has continued to progress in a positive direction;' however, it 
is noted that the word friendship was excluded from the comments offered in 
response to patterns of racial interaction among students. 

Staff Interactiofi ^ * * 

With only a few exceptions aMost all principals and teachers felt that 
racial interaction "among staffs was good in the respective schools but that 
such interaction did not extend beiyond the school itself. It was reported 
that in one school there had been family parties including both races -and 
mixed baby showers. At their assigned schools teachers are reported to work 
wel3^professionally, but at two of the buildings Black and White teachers 
have gradually cpme to use separate lounges. Only one interviewee indicated 
that teachers in her school bed little professional interaction. It is 
apparent that although more ^ than 95% the-principals and teachers viewed 
staff relationships as good tb^re is al great deal of variance expressed in 
the content of the word good.'^ Our irjip^^ssion is that Black staff arc more 
willing to extend the current status of racial int^eraction than are the 
WhitBs, and^as a result of the present conditions Blacks seem more uncom- 
fortable and disenchanted with the nature of the interaction'. 

It was also learned that for the most part teachers and students of*^ 
the same r^ce tended to have better interaction than crbss-r acially • 

In addition to asking about staff interactions, principals and teachers 
were asked what their schools do to promote racial interaction among them- 
selves and students. A vast majority said their schools did "nothing." 
A few suggested that raci;Rl interaction took place through athletic teams 
and clubs which had been in existence before desegregation. Only one school 
indicated that through assemblies directed toward the. theme of character * 
buildings had there bee^any such efforts, and this at the student level. 
An additional few vindicated that interracial relations should develop through 
, experience and that intentionally'^esigned programs are often counterprcf- 
ductive . • , ^ 



' jj'^IilillAA y Stude nt Di scipli ne , 

Since an important aspect of equality o£ educational opportunity ib that 
of the right to be treated equally as human beings, the study team sought to 
collect the impessidns of advisors^ principals, teachers,, counselors and 
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students relative to the consistency or inconsistency of disciplinary 
measures as applied to student?; of each race. 



It is noted that the bory's advisor in the most integrated high 
school of our study stated that one more VHiite than Black student 
had been suspended during the school year. ^ This information was not 
collected at the elementary school level. 

It seems that there are no specific guidelines or codes of stu- 
dent conduct jBstablished for the entire . system. Therefore, varying 
degrees of conduct codes exist among the schools. As a consequence 
of desegregation administration of corporal punishment has become 
system-wide policy. That is, only principals may administer paddlings 
at the elementary level, no longer are teachers able to render this 
type of punishment. At the high school level the boy's advisors are 
given the same authority. 

Teachers on Discipline 

Teachers were asked whether discipline and conduct codes were 
applied consistently across races. 

In all instances the high school teachers felt that students were 
treated equally and fairly (this applies in botlv-fiftacISj and White teacher 
interviews). At tjie well integrated high school teach|ers indicated that 
discipline problems were sent to the student advisors ;\problems are not 
racial, fights most often occur within races; anq older^^udents create 
more problems. In the predominantly White high school, teachers commented 
that treatment of students is fair; discipline codes are applied equally; 
the degree of discipline depends on the incident, e.g. boys are suspended 
for smoking, girls are usually given detention for the first offense; 
vandalism and heavy drugs are usually the biggest problem with ^^ite boys; 
discipline is primarily left to the classroom teacher, th6n to the student 
advisors, and at the highest level to the principal; Black students present 
no unusual problems'. At the all Black school teachers reported the follow- 
ing: discipline problems tend to be personal, not racial, e.g* Black 
students who give trouble to ^^ite teachers also give trouble to Black 
teachers; sometimes \^ite teachers have discipline problems with Black 
students; and, if White teachers are too nice t^ey have difficulty dis- 
ciplining "Black students. 

Some random samples of teacher comments on student discipline at the 
elementary school level follow: "\^ite teachers have difficulty in dis- 
ciplining Black kids," "There is too much favoritism for Blacks," "Not 
much of a problem for me-, but pjpblems with discipline have increased 
since corporal punishment was forbidden," "Khite. students require direct, 
immediate attention. . .Black students need a lot of help in coping vith 
home problems '"Discipline is more difficult with Blacks. I can't com- 
pensate for home instilled behavior." 

Counselors on Discipline 

Counselor responses are only represented at the high school level 
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as there were^no elementary counselors in the schools the study team 
visited. Comments showed little variance across schools. Some were: 
"Blacks feel Whites get preferential treatment in terms of discipline," 
"There are few racial problems, "The ninth graders seem to have an ad- 
justment problem," "There are no problems between students and teachers - 
not even l^ite teachers and Black students. .1 have not seen \^ite 
teachers afraid -of Black students," "Drugs predominate , in this area." | 

Students on Discipline 

. A group of Black and White students in each of the three high schools 
^nd in two of the elementary schools were asked whether rules and dd^cipline 
were equally enforced at their respective schools. In general' the OTUdents 
indicated equal treatment. However, views were not always consistent^. 
The high school students gave the following responses: "Blaek students 
get away with stuff the White kids would be suspended for/ e.g. fighting 
in the cafeteria," "Drugs is the biggest problem and it's getting worse," 
"Advisors should advise not give out discipline,'* "There atfe quite a few 
pregnant girls and pot smoking, but the situation is getting better than 
last year," "A^few Black and White teachershave problems disciplining 
students, it's an individual teacher thing]^ 

Students interviewed in the elementary schools gave answers similar 
to those of the high schpol students - when asked about equality of dis- 
cipline they tended to talk about behavioral problems more than the dis- 
ciplinary action., Some examples of their responses follow: "There are 
some Black-\^ite fights but they're not racial fights," "Both the Black 
and White students call each other names but Miss "Smith" makes them^ 
apoligize," "There are lots of fights between Blacks and Whites," "Some 
Black students say that White teachers are always hollering at Blacks - 
But that is not true." , 

Advisors on Discipline 

Boys* and girls' advisors in each of the three high schools were 
asked about the nature of discipline administered to the students and their 
view of how fair such disciplinary actions were received by students of 
both races.. Some responses follow: "This year I get a lot of coopera- 
tion from Black students, they accept their punishment alone with everyone 
else. Last year they were looking to see if they were going to be treated 
fair," "The major discipline problems )iave to do with students cutting ^ 
classes', or being considered insubordinate to teachers* There are con- 
stant comments ^bout a child being disrespectful over very minor affairs. 
Teachers seem to push too hard on insignificant issues," "Truant cases 
are the greatest problem," "The students A^n't care for science and English 
and take it oufe on these teachers. In the science department the problem 
is mostly between the Black students and the \7hite teacher," "The major 
problem is that the Black girls are belligerent and the matriarchial system 
is the cause," "This year we can talk about problems^ without \t being racial. 

J ^ 

Principals on .Discipline . * 

The following are examples of typical comments by principals on stu- 
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dent discipline. They are so homogeneous that it is not necessary to 
separate responses of elementary school principals from high school 
principals. "Discipline is nondiscriminatory. The girls are mdre of a, 
problem than boys;. Black girls are less submissive tha^t 'White girls. 
The majority of the problems are non--racial fist fights, Black on BlacTc . 
and White on White. Mixed fights don't appear to be over racial matters," 
"Major discipline problems result from outsiders, 18-21 yea;y,,,olds, who 
are not in school. » There is a problem in not beifig able tp'|)olice the • 
p^ounds," "My biggest problem is class-cutting. My teacTier^.are becoming 
too lax and not caring about the whereabouts of kids," 'iNot/pnly is it 
true that many Whites cannot handle Black kids, but it 'is al^so true of ; 
Black teachers. However, I do think that more Whites have that problem' 
than Black teachers," "The major problems , are cutting class' and smoking 
cigarettes, ther^ is only a trace^o^' drugs ^nd drug problems are not- a 
concern since it doesn't happen on school property," "Most of my. problems 
are trifleness, like talking in class. And most problems came from 'kids 
just moving into the district. One or two teachers hav0 sent di^ropor-^ 
tionate numbers of Blacks .in for misbehavior. .1 talked .to th^e teacher^S' 
about it,y "We have no big racial problems as far as int:egrat;ioa. I'm ' 
determined that children treat each other with respect. I'm ^ Christian 
and I demand that everyone be treated with respect," "We do 'have some'* 
pll'oblems . . . I believe in buildinjg a behavioral contract wit^ a child after 
talking to that child. On the third time the child is brought^ into the 
office, he gets paddled. We will refer the child to the Board 'o,nly in 
extreme cases. Visiting teachers are usually very effective." 

• - - SPECIAL FUNDED PROGRAMS " * / 

Special funds were provided for the human relation^ training pro- 
gram for the 1970-71 school year which has been described elsewhere iiv 
this study. - . 

In addition, Birmingham Public Schools receives Title I funds to 
support educational programs directed at children with special educational 
needs. On page XXXIV and XXXV, the^i972-73 report, submitted by the 
Birmingham School District, is provTdfed to describe the nature of those 
services provided with Jitle I funds. If other specially funded programs 

exist witThin the district the^ were not identified. 

if \ 

-* 

Student Achievement 

The recent past has produced evidence that many factors other than 
innate intellectual potential influence student's performance on stan- 
dardized achievement tests. -Page XXXVI represents an example of how one 
educator in Alabama has attempted to account for some of these ''other" 
variables when comparing Alabama student •achievement results with that of 
the national norm sample. Note that four variables contrdl economic 
status while the other accounts for the ratio of Whites and Blacks. It 
is well kno\>m' that income level of individuals and comitiunities is highly 
related to social status and opportunities for upwar^i mobility; also, 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF TITLIC I PROJECT, ESEA, P.L. 89 - 10 



1972 - 1973 ' ' - " / 



u. Nane- -and address of Local Educational Agency Telephone! nunber: 
Siminpihan- Public Schools 323t85|?1 . 



2015 7tb Av'nue, North * ^ Ext. 2A5-246-247 

> 

' Birmingham, Alabaitta 35203 

Brief Title: Services for Children with Special- Educational Needs 

■ - ^- 

' Cost: . $1^880,932.00 \ 

Number of Participants: 8,374 

Grade Levfels Included: K - 11 • : 



ERIC 



Brief description of approved Title I activities designed to laeet the speciaX 
needs of educationally deprived children participating, in this project: 

Birminghaia's Title I project i^ Jan u^brqdla type ^pirogram vith a number of 
different components designed to meet needs of pup^^ls from pre-school through 
eleventh grade high schools Though the venous component 'parts differ spec^i- 
cally in emphasis and in techniques used to acVoaplish their particular purposes, 
they share a co;?jnon two fold goal of ^enabling disadvantaged learners to acquire 
and improve academic skills and to d^^^clop habits and attitudes needed j:o cope 
Bjore effectively with everyday grobl^ 



/ 



During the 1972-73 school year, 20 kindergarten classes, each staffed by a 
certificated teacher and an aide, enrolled 371 pupils., At the end'.of the year, 
S(?orGs on-the Metropolitan Readiness'Tcst f ell in ^:he A-^-C categories for 63% 
of the pupils. ' ^ , . 

Readiness classes developed for the/Cnmature *6-ycar old child provide a year 
,of experiences and activities designed^'to '*ready" the* child for the formal 
first gradb the following year. OSl pupils v:ere enrolled in 25 classes. End 
of year testing, using the Metropolitan Readiness Test, indicates that 86% of 
the children hadj&cotes falling in the A-C category and on this basis should 
be successful in first grade. 

The developmental reading program In which pupils fron j*rades 2-8 parti-' 

cipatcd supplenents the regular reading prograra mid provides an oT[^pprtunity 
for poor readers to have individualized iTistruction at their own reading level. 
The 51 teachers located in 52 sciioojs have an averr4;c load of approximately 
80 ptipils who are seen in groups ran;;ing fron 10 to 20. Pre and Post t'csting 
using appropriate fonris of thic McMopolU::i Roniling Tests €how a mean gain for 
all pupils of .9 in Kor<l Kno;;! cdr,c , 1.0 in Rerulin;.; and .9 in Total Reading. \ 
At the high school level, 663 pupils weir c:nroilcJ in grades 9-11. Kxtrcmei^ 
disabled readers, with long histories of fruntjaLion and failure, 410 o,f this » 
grogp prer>CM\t for Pre and Post teslSng bo^ian tiic'ycar with *a mean grade score 
of 4.8 in \rocabulary (California Test of Lasi^S^Skills) and 4.6 in Conprchcnsion, 
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End of the year mean scores were 5.3 and 4.^ respectively. Progress as measured 
by achievement tests has been poor. However, data included in case studi^ written 
by teachers, and questionnaires completed by students, reflect changes in attitude 
which are significant but which cannot be measured objectively, 650 9th and 10th 
grade pupils in 5 schools \7ere enrolled in the Writing Lalj Program. Progress as 
reported by pupils and teachers was significant. Skills developed in the* Writing 
Lab enabled pupils to meet subject matter requirements in other areas more effective- 
ly, thus improving grades and attitudes tc^^ard school and learning in general. 

The Basic Skills program provides a '^growing place"vfor boys and girls lost and 
stunted in the regular classroom wit^ have more than the average number of. learning, 
emotional and/or social problems • These youngsters get individual help in basic 
reading*,* numbers, and communication skills^ for approximately one-half day in the 
Basic Skills room. The remainder of the day, they "travel" with their peers and , 
another group of disadvantaged problem learnei'S come to the Basic Skills room. TKis 
year 570 pupils in grades 1-8 participated in this program in 18 schools. The mean 
gain in Total Reading for 313 students in grades 3-8 present for Pre and Post 
testing using CTBS, was .7. 



Mathematics improvement is ^ goal in the Basic Skills program a&'~elementary level 
andP in the Mathematics program in'* high school. The .mean grade score gain in Total 
Arithmetic (CTBS) for 304 Basic Skills pupils in grades 3-- 8 was .6.^ 450 pupils in 
6 schools, working with 6 teachers and 2 teacher assistants ,* participated in the 
high school math program. Students came to the llath Lab for assistance with work 
which .they could not handle adequately in the regular Ilath class. Review, practice, 
reinforcement and support on an individualizec basis enabled a number of these 
pupils to return to the regular class and perform successfully. A mediaa raw score 
gain of 3.4 on Cooperative Arithmetic tests adininistered Pr^ and Post was reported 
at the end of the year. 

PAL, a cifoss age tutorial program developed fgr pupils in grades 3-5 and staffed by 
7th and 8th grade students v7orking under the direction of 5 supervising PAL teachers^ 
serving 26 schools, earolled 392 tutorees and 402 tutors. On Pre and Post testing, 
using the Slo/sort Oral Reading Test, the mean gain for tut(^rees was 1.1. 

SOS, another cross age tutorial prograa in which oldetl disabled readers helped 
younger disabled readers, thus differing from PAL, in which older able readers assist 
younger poor readers, enrolled 249 pupils, 131 younger- and 118 older. Mean g^'ade 
'score gain on SORT at the .end of the year f6r 100 pupils -Pre and Post tested was 
1.2* for the yot^tiger pupils and 1.0 for the older. Four teachers v;orking in 8 
schools served the pupils in this program. 

Support personnel undergird and provide s^vices to assist the various components 
of the program in reaching their goals^ Tne eler.ientary counselors working ia 55 
Title I schools, administered 5303 individuaJL ncntal tests (495 Linet - 480S Slosson) , 
Tliey reported having 2322 child conferences, 1119 parent conferences, and4^321 con- 
ferences with teachers. The t\ro Title I nurses reported screening 1667 children for 
visual, acuity. 781 hearing tests were given. They referred II8 pupils to clinics, 
made 53 follow-up visits and had conferences with students and teachers concerning 
student health problems. 

Moire than one thousand contacts are reported for the tv/o Title I visiting teachers. 
These contacts include initial and follow-up home visits, conferences \;ith teachers 
and with pupils. In addition to working with attendance and conduct problems, the 
visiting teachers assisted poverty level families in securing food, clothing and 
transportation. s 4 1 



ALABAMA EDaCATION STUDY C9MMISSION (AESC) 



REPORT ON/ STUDENT PERFORMANCl AND PER CENT OF EXPECTANCY 



^Comments from Dr. D. Whetstone, as reported iti the Birmingham News 
of 7/31/73: < J 



.^While Dr. Whetstone yas working on the AEr»C report, he attended several 
nationwide education conferences, at whicli considerable concern was 
expressed that achievement test scores are to 4 great extent a reflection 
of a.person^s economic and social background. 

"Jhe evidence was pretty strong that high test (scores) were made in 
school systems where the students were from families, with higher economic 
and social status. In fact, the tests not only reflected what the schools 
liad done but what the parents had done for the child." 

Several states were 'building into the test: scores socio-economic factors 
if they appeared to be affecting student performance. Whetstone became 
interested and decided to do the same for Alabama. "I* boiled down from 
about twenty-five possible factors, five that definitely deemed to be 
influencing the Alabama scores. These included: 

the wealth of th^ community, based on assessed evaluation of pi"operty; 
the amount of Income tax paid by the area served by ;the school system; 
the percentage of the population earning more than $10,000 annually; 
the percentage of the population earning $3,000 or less annually;^ 
and the white-black ratio i" 

He used a mathematical formula to determine how much each factor reduced 
or incr.eased test scores and came up with an ''expectancy table," which 
showed how a schooT^*should be ranked in comparison with the national norm 
considering the number of strikes against it for attaining that norm* 

Whetstone feels raw achievement test data \f ten pats school systems "in a 
ba^ light when actually they are doing an extraordinary job, considering 
th^ odds with which they have to work/* . ^ 

think it's been conclusively proven that the schools can bring achieve- 
ment test scores up only so far. The rest has to be done by raising the 
economic status of the comBiunity." 

•- 42 ' ^ ■ ^ 
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especially in the Southern region, that traditionally, tl^fe color of a nian'^'s 
skin has imposed a 'great luh^ibiting impact on his economic and . social oppor- 
, t^nitfes. Therafore^the following page should be considered with a respect- 
fuj. -regard, for its validity when Ipoking at Birmingham 'Achievement scores. 

It has already been described that Birmingham has a reasonably goodyjiun- 
IcUpal' intome in spite of a, vast' exodus of upper income White families, that 
many White chij-dren in Bimiinghamr attend private schools, school funds are 
unevenly allocated, and that th^e city is be.coming heavily populated with 
minarity citizens. Given' these- conditions one could easily predict that as 
. a whole student; achl^evement is beloj^, the national norm, and that within the 
^ aity itself the predominantly Blaqk Schools wbuld yield lower achievement 
rd^sults tKa^ predominantly, l^ic^t^chqdls* * ' > ' ' 

The second* insert indicates the expected performance levels of Alabama 
• students on the California Achievemetit Jest at- the Sth and 11th grades, based 
^ on th<e .res*alj:s of the study reported on the page preceding it. For example, 
f:he national norm for i 8th graders Would be t about 8;'l in Reading, Language 
and Matheioatics subtests, Howayer, fpr Alabama students the average norms 
on these three subtests are- 6.7, 6.5 k^nd 6."/. Ihese figures indicate that, 
given th:e income and minority* stratus^of- Alabama, Alabama students who .per- 
form' more, than one grade level below the na|:ional norm are still doing as 
well -as coul'd be- eicpect^di giv6n their status' as citizens of Alabama. 

^ summary 'sheet is provided* that shows ]^he results of the 8th grade stu- 
, 4®^^^-^^ the **Reading Comprehension *s^ct ion of the -California Achievement Test 
^takep in '^ep*t'ember of 1973. ' ' ' 

^ "Also included is a summary of alj. 8th gradas showing the average of all 
. siibtests of the California Achievement Test by school and their rank, compared 
to each* other. *These summaries were distributed to each elementary school. 
Uf)on close inspection one finds that the average of all subtests rankled from 
1 to,'20 is 9.20 to 7.'17. These Average results, are higher than that expected " 
• of students in Alabama as^ a whole. Sjeven of these schools have all Wliite 
enrollments., ten have irtofe t.h^n*90% l^ite enrollment,^ two have 80-90JJ \^ite 
enrollment -aud *one*tias a 70% l^/hite enrollment. » Three 'o/ the all Black schools 
ranked from 29 to 39^, the highest' average being J&.. 50 which is about what is 
expectSd'iri Alabama. Eighteen other all Black schools and* twelve having 90% 
or more B'lack enrollments ranked from .40.5 to 7A and had average results f rom ^ 
6.04 to 4.44. Xlearly then ^^^these achievement results indicate- that greater 
percentages of minority stujdent^ .,in schools 'is related to lower acti^evement. 
^ Information was not secured to suggest that family* income levels are in fact 
* i^ighly related to the IfeVels. of . students ' performance although one could 
easily, speculate that ^ucH^'isr the case.* ^Also, one could suggest that zoning 
has done lijtte to uibtrlbute students in a manner that has provided better 
eduC:ati6nal opportunities far the poor and minorities. Two Inore observations 
can be inserted here: (4)... The yaequal* appiortioniag. of school budgets could 
be ,a factor that accounts^'^f or some of the lowest achieving schools being so 
"^equipped that the te^chingXpiaterials are inadequate, rfnd (2) ,^is.a number of 
; mindrity perj^n.nii indicated tn,. interviews, that the best^ Black .teachers had. 
been assigYied to predominantly Whlte^chool and the poorest White teachers 
has been assignee! to predominantly, Bl<lelc schools . ' . 

' '...1 ' • '^""%\ ' ■ ' ' . • 
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CUIDAI-JCE DSPMTIE^IT 



. GALIFOKIiIA ACHIBVELIEIjT TEST, .gltADE S. SEPTfa3ER 1973 

AVERAGE Ot SUDTESTS BY SCHOOL 

The f-irrf .colunin gives the name of the schodl. The second column is the 
.average grade placement scoce of all of the subtest grade placements for 
each school: Reading. Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, Matheiaatics: 
Computation, llatheinatics : Concepts, Unguage: Ilechanics, Usage and Struc- 
ture, and Spelling. The third column provides the rank of the school on 
the achieveuent test compared wi-th other elementary schools in Binninghara. 

National Norm: 8.1 - 

Ilote; The average gr|de scores for Robinson School and Central Park 
School include the 8th grade enrichment classes in those schools.* 

» V 

Average of 

School , all Subtests Rank 

Arthur . 7.87 - • 13 

Avondale - - 7.77 15 

Balier .6.34 -r 33 

Barrett . > 6.80 25.5 

Bro\m ^ 7.91 12 

Bush , 6.&5 24 

Calloway ' , 5.47 46.5 

Center Street ' 6.04 -• 40.5 

Central Park . 8.04 0 

Christian 8.60 .2 

Comer .7.95 ' 9.5 

Councill . ' 4,61 ^ 71 . 

Cujry 6.24 . ' • 37 , . 

Dav.is . 5,30 ' - 57 

Dupuy X ; • "5.64 ■ '45 

feagan . ^ • 5.47 - ^ " . 46.5 

Elyton 6.42 . 32 

Fairmont . ' 6.80 •' 25,"5 

Fairvieu ^ .7.31 14 

Finley Avenue ' 4.80 ' ' 66 

Gate City' .5.72 - 44 

Gibson '■ 6.60 f 28 

Qlen Iris 7.00 '22 

. GQing ^ • . o.4]_ 5 

/ Gorgas \ 6.31 . .35 

Graymont " ' * 5.34 . • • "**~^5 

Greon Acres 7.47 13 

llenphUl ' 6.30' 36 

, Uillrv .5.41 52 

Jlolinan 7-. 74 ' i(, 

Hudson 4.81 ' 65 
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• BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GUIDANCE DEPAilTMENT , 



^ READING SKILLS OF EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS IN THE BIRMI^GPiJ-l PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

AS SHOWN ON THE RE/tDING COMPREHENSION SECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA ACHIE\'EMEN^ TEST 



Date of Test: . September 1973 
National, Grade placement: 8,1 



c 



Mean Grade Equivalent of Blrmlnghaia City Students: 6,7 



Tfie frequency distribution of scores made by 8th ^rade students -in the Birmingham 
Public Schools on the Reading Comprehension section of the Cailfornla Achievement 
Tests show that: . , • 



1» 71 percent, or 3,468 students, were reading belov the rtatlonal norm 
for 8 th gracle pupils • - 

2, 1,675 students, or 34 pefcent (more than one-third of the 8th grade' 
students enrolled in the Birmingham Public Schools) were reading on . 
a 4th grade level and be3,ow > ^ • . 

3, ? percent, or 422 students, were reading at 8th grade level, 

4, 21 percent, or 1,013 students, were reading above 8th grade level* 

Total number of 8th grade students In the Birmingham City Schools who took the 
Reading Comprehension section of the Cailfornla Achievement Test In September 1973 
4,903. , *** . 



School - 

Huffman 

Ingleaook 
.Jackson - 

Janes Valley 

Kenn€^X 
I Kingston 



Lakeview 

Lee ^ 



,]y.tic61n < 
.,^'11cArj:heir 
13cGaw • 
McElwain ^ 
Mi^r . ^ 
No'rth BiriAjLnghaia 
^^orth RofeWck./ 
Nojrthside 

' 'Oliver J i 

P^t.ters-on ^ ^ 

Pqwderly /, 
..Powell.. ' ^'"^ 

Pratt - .rv* 

.Price'f ';'C 
"Princeton ' ' 

Putnam ' 

Riggife / 

Robin'son , / ■]'.■'■•' 
Scott 

Sherman Heights«'.r-. 
- SMetLds 
Sinitb , .• 
•South, East' Lake 
Spauldiiig 
T-tiggle 
■■ TuJtedo . J 1 

.» i7ashingc*"on 
, WesTt .Center 'iStreet... 

PThatley y" • • .. 
• Vlilkersoa - " 

"V/ils.oa, 
WrigKt , , 

J-tylan " ■.. 



Average of 
all Subtests 



8.56 
6.77 
5i-22 
5.74 
6.44 
5.32 
6.20 
7.12 

/ '5.11 
5.40 

^ 5a; 

e,^ 7.17 



5.00 

V- ; 4.^07 ■ 

5.42,^ 
5.7:4 . 

, '^':i*t ■ 

S'.02, 

' ' ^5.37,-;«;-.' ..' 
4.7£J'.v 

' 4.98 

•4.55 ' 
/' 6-'. 50 .'/J 
V 8.16.. 
6,04 

-'••"'5.42 . 

7.69 
4.70 ^' ■. 
5.28 

4.78 * 
^.48 

- 41 50 . - 
.' ■ ■ 5.45 , - 
6.8S ' 

■;6;32 



Rapk 

3 
27 

59 

42.5 

31 

56 

38 

21 

69 . 

61 

53 

60 

' 20 

'J.'- . 75 . 
50e. 
42.5 
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C"/// 69 
/ • 19 ^ 
i- 64 

7 - 

.•/^P.5^ 

• .•.■■■'•17 
69 ■'■•.■ 
...J*8. 
••,,.■■-•74 

::>■' 67 

30 
. 73 

48 
23 
6" 
. 34 
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The toliowing insert entitled, Comparisoa of Three Reading Programs 
Used in the Mrmingham Public Schools, 1972-197 3 ^ gives a suranary of first 
grade students' deviation IQ's arid their reading achievemisnt as me^asured by 
the Gates MacGinities Reading Test. Presumably^ this summary is ititended 
in some way to' illustrate the effectiveness of the three reading programs, 
although the summary sheet fails to indicate such. It should be. pointed 
out that those classes using the Ginn 360 program were from schools Kaving 
a percentage of Black students ranging, from 55X'to 100%. According to the' 
8th grade results previously reprorted, these schools ranked from 38 to 57 
as compared to other elementary sthools. The classes using the Harcourt 
Birace program and having the highest IQ's and mean percentile reading ^core^ 
were represented by two all White, one 90% White, one 90% Black and one all 
Black school. The eighth gi:ade rankings of the three predominantly White 
schools were 9, 11, and 18. Only one of the B^lack schools appeared in the 
eighth grade rankings and it was number 50, Those clashes using the. Scott 
Foresman series were also heavily weighted with White pupils, hoVever, in-- 
cidence of White pupils was less, than in those classes using the Harcourt 
Brace program where, there were five schools which were *?07* or more \Vhite 
and three schools which were 8.0% or more Black. It appears, that 'these IQ 
and achievement results probably are biased by economic and racial variables 
such that their comparison is useless in terms -of evaluating reading programs. 

All Qther achievement and mental abilities results are inpluded in the 
following pages. Since they were giverl.in eacft school in the district suffice 
it to say thaf these results reflect a 59% Black parti-ci^ation in the ele;tien- 
tary grades and 69% Black participation in the^ fiigh schools. .As these results 
are reported well they gan serve the irole of being self-explanatory. 



BimimH/d4 PUBLtC SCHOOLS, 
GUIDXNCS DEPARTMENT 



€0MP7iRIS,0^J OF T{IREE READING PROGRAMS 
USEp m THE BIRlilNGIlAl'l PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1972-'l913 



Readings Programs : * * - . ' - 

1. Gixm. 360 Program 

2. Harcfourt^Brace Bookmark Program 
I 3^ . Scott FqresKian System 

Tests- Administered : 

' 1. Otis-Lennon Mental Aiility Test, Primary II (for the first half of^ 
' • Grade 1) / given in October ^1^72. 

2. GateS'-M^cGioitie Reading Test/ Primary A (for Grade 1) , given first 

week of May 1973. ^. * ' 

Vocaimlary/lS ^minui:es 
, CompxeJ^ensipn^ 25' minutes 

V^iables : ^ 

!• Quality of instruction (skill ^of teacher) 

^2. \ Background/of students (readiness for 1st Gr^de) 

3. . Number of students ih class 

4. Test administrai^iort and scoring: . ' * 
. ; \ Teacher preparation 

' I. / J^* Accur;^cy in scoring and in converting raw scores 



SVmARYt 



• % 

Nctme' of Program 


' J*" 
Number ^of 

: Classes' 


y 

Nuniber of 
Students 


Median 
DIQ* of 
Students 


Median 

Composite 

Standard 

Score oh 

Reading 

Test** 


Mean 

Composite 
Standard 
Score on 
Reading 
Test** 


%-ile 
for Mean 
Composite 
Sbs^;idard , 
Scoi^*^ 


' ffinn Mo \ " 


21 


294 


87 


41 


42.1 


21 


HarcQUrt J!)rac^ 


9 


^ 251 - 


97 


50 


48. ,8 


46 


— ' > 

. Scott . Foresm^2 


20 


491 


95 


48 


47.6 


42 



c 



^ * *Based on the OtiS'-Lennon Mental Ability Test "40 I 
:gPj^(^" *^GateS'-MacGinitie Reading Test 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION! OF LOCAL RIGHT ' 
TO REAP PILOT SCHOOL'' SITES 



(1) Evidence that inany, students in the Birmingrha^n Public Schools have. a reading 
problem is sho^m by results of the city-^wide testing progr^s. According 
to test scores^ third grade students i/i pay 1973 on the average were 
reading some &even months below the national norm/ 11th grade students on 
the average in October 1972 were readizig two years belo}/ the national 



Name of test 


Grade 


Date of 


Actual 


Grade 


Deviation 


ft 
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• 


Test 


Grade 
Placement 


Equivalent for 
Paragraph 
Meaning (or 
Reading 
Comprehension 


from 
National 
Noxsi 


Metropolitan Reading 
Test 


3 


May 1973 


3.8 


3.1 (Median) ^ 


-0.7 


California Achieve^ 
ment Test 


4 


April 1973 


4.7 


3.6 (Mean) 


-1.1 


Stanford Achievement 
Test 
■ 


5 


April 1973 


5.7 


4.4 (Mean) 


-1.3 


Stanford Achievement 
Test 
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April 1973 


6.7 


5.2 (Mean) 


-lis 


Stanford' Achievement 
y Test 
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April 1973 


7.7' 


5.9 (Mean) 

A. 


-1.8 


California Achievo-- 
mcnt Test 
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Oct. 1972 


&:i 


6.7 (Mean) 


-1.4 


California Achic^a-^ 
ment Tost 


. . 11 


Oct. 1972 


11.1 


9.1 (Mean) 
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READ IHG SKILLS OF FOURTH GRADE STUDi::^TS i:/ THE BIJV'IINGHAI-I PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
As Shown on the Reading' Comprehension Section of the California Achievement Tes't 

Pate of test: April 1973 
National Grade Placement: 4.7 
Mean Grade Equivalent of Birmingham City Students:^ 3.6 



The frequency distribution of scores made by 4th grade students in the Birmingham 
Public Schools on the Reading Compj^ehension section of the California Achievement 
Test shows that: 

J» 60 per cent, or 2,685 students, scored below the national norm for 4th 
grade pupils. 

1,514 students f or 34 per cent of the total number of 4th grade pupils 
who took the test, scored 2nd gr ade or below on the test. 

2. 15 per cent,' or 678 students, scored at^ the 4th grade level. 

5. 25 per cent, or 1,097 :^tudents. Is cored above the 4th grad6 jLeVel^ 

Total number of 4th grade students in the Birmingham City Schools who took the 
Reading Comprehension section of the California Achievement Tost in April 1973: 
4,460. 
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FREQUENCY^ DISTRIBUTIO:^ OF SCORES 

READING COMPREHENSION SECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
. . ^ 

Birmingham Public Schools 
FOURTH GRADE, APRIL 1973 



Frequency distxibution of scores, shoi/ing the nmJber and per. cent of students 
scoring at each grade level: 

Pei^ Cent of Students 
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Grade Level 


Niui^er of Students ' 




Vy • 

y 

BeloM 1st Grade 


52 




1st Grade 


320 




2nd Gzade' 


1,142 




3rd Grade 


1A71 




4th Grade 


678 




5th Grade 


* 526 


1 


6th Grade 


. 221 


i 


7th Grade 


153 ' 




8th Grade and 


197 




above 






TOTAL *^ 


4,450 
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READING SKILLS OF EIGHT}! GRADE STUDENTS III THE BIRi'^IINGHAl'! PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
As Shown on the Roadini Co:norohQnsion Section of the California AchievenienJ: Test 

— ^ — - 

Date of test: October 1972 
National Grade Placement: 8,1 
* " Hean Grade Equivalent of Birmingham City Students: 6.7 



The frequency distribution of scores made t>y 8th grade students in the Birmingham 
Public Schools^on the Reading Comprehension section of the California A<::hievem0nt 
Tests shows that: 

1. 70 per cent.f or 3,604 students, were reading below fche national no2:m 
for 8tfi grade pupils* 

1,678 students, or 32 per cent (almost one third Of the 8th grade students 
^ enrolled in the Birmingham Public Schools) were reading on a 4th crade 
level ekd belcT// . 

'2. 8 per cent/ or 430 students, were reading at_ 8th grade levels 

3, 22 per cent, or 1,144 students, were reading above 8th grade level. 

Total number of 8th grade students in the Birmingham City Schools who took the 
Reading Comprehension section of the California ^chieves\ent ^est jin October 1972: 
5,178, ^ - ■ ' 
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FREQUE:;ey distribution^ of scores 

RJSADi.^G^COMPRSHENSIO! SECTION! OF THE CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

^ 



^' ^^Blrmingham Puhi^c Schools 
pighth Grade, October 1972 



Freguency distribution of scores, showing the number and per cent of studants 

• •* 

scoxxng at each grade level: 

GXctde Level ' Nu mber of Students Per Cent of Students 

, Below 2nd Grade' , ' 7§ ^ 2 - 

2nd Gxade ^ 3$i 8 ' 

3xd Gxade 413 . 8 ^ 

4th Gxade ' . 790 15 



..^v" -. 5ih Gxade 723 14 

6th Gxade, , 4^7 . 9 

7th Gxade .' -741' ■ 14 

8th q'xade '4^6 ^ ■ " 8 

9th Gxade , ' 38a ,7 

' ■•- . ' 

10th Cxade - ^ . * '381 . 7 

11th Gxade ' ■ - 154 '3 

12th Grade ,99 ? 

13th Gxade "/ 127 . . 3 

. TOTAL ■ " ■ • 5rl'^8 dOO 
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^ BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC SCtlOOLS • 

GUIDANCE DEIWRIMENT . , . " 

/ 

AmJAL REPORT REGARDING THE OTIS-LE\'NON MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
GIVEN IN HIGH SCHOOLS ^URING SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 

The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Te^t, Forms J and K, was made available 
to high school counselors to be used tor aptitude testing of pupils in three 
semesters. This vas put on an optional basis to meet the needs of the 
individual school. Twelve of the high schools took advantage of this testing 

< 

The total number tested vas 4; 594. The tests wfere administered by €he high 
school counselors and raw scores, converted into IQ scores by the staff of the 
Guidance Department. Test results were recorded in duplicate; one copy was 
seat to the individual school and one copy kept for our files. " 

The attached sheets give the results of the tests in tabular form. The 
median scores of the schools (in alphabetical order) are as follows: 





MEDIAN 






SCHOOL ^ 


■' IQ 




GRADE TESTED 


Banks 


101 




■9 


Carver 


81 




9 


.Ensley 


96 




9 


Ensley 


95 




10 


Glenn 


87 




"9 


Hayes 


80 




9 


Huffman 


106 




9 


Jones Valley ' 


89 




9 ■ 


Parker 


83 


C/in ekcic) 


9 


Phillips 


'85 




9 ^ 


Ramsay 


- 90 




9 


West End > 


89 




9 


Western 


82 




9 



59 



Wood lawn 



Did not administer test this year 
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READING SKILLS OF TENTH GRADE STUDENTS IN'TOE BIK;fIKGVL\N PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
As Shovn eg the Reading eoinprehension Section of the California Achicvengnt Test 

Date of, Test: April, 1973 

National Grade Placement: 10*7 
Meat Grade Equivalent of Birningh^ni City Students: 8.2 



The frequency distribution of scores made by^ 10th grade students in. the 
Birmingham Public Schools on the Reading Comprehension section of the California 
Achievenient Test shows that: 

1. 68 percent, or 3,005 students, were reading below the national norm 
for 10th grclde pupils.- 

(a) 1746 students, or 39 per ccnt^ were reading on a 6th grade level 
and belo'v^.. . • ' . 

" ■ -ttt ' 

' (b) 866 students, or 19 percent of the tenth grade students, had 
. scores which were on a *Ath grade level or below . 

2. 9 per cent, op A20 students, were reading rvt 10th grade level. 

3. 23 per cent, or 1,017 students, had scores above the 10th grade level 

; • • 

Total nimber of 10th grade students in t.hc Birmingham Public Schocrls who 
took the Reading Comprehension Section of the California Achievtiracnt Test in. 
April 1973 - Total 4,442. - 
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The frequency distxibutlon, of Scores made 11th grade students in the Birmingham 
Jt^ublic Schools on the Residing Ccrpr^ehcnsxpn j^'-ectSon of the California Achievement 
Test shows thatt - *. / ' . ;'/. 

1. 71 per cent, or 3,019 students,, were re4ding. below the national norm 
for 12th grade pupils^ : / ,/ 

1,352 students, or: 32 p^T ceUt (^Imost one ' third ',cf the Hth grade pupils 
enrolled in the Birmingham Public Schools) uere. reading op a 6th ^rade 

level and helby/ f , ^ * v - - 

'' ' ' ' , ' ' ■''\ 

:^ 627^ students , or 15 per cent, of the 11th ^rade students, had scores which 
were^ton a 4th ^rade: level or bdlm . , - //■• 
2* 6 per c^nt, or 277 students ^^'i/^fife reading/ at^ 11th grade level. 
3. 23 per cent, or 978 students, had scores above tfte/llti? grade level. 
Total number of 11th gr^de students in 'the Bii:m£ihgham City Schools who took the 
Reading Ccxap^ehension Section of the California AchiQV;Bm0,nt T^st in October 1972: 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 

RBAPniG CO>:?REHENSI0N SECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
♦ 

Birmngham Public Schools ^ 
ELEVENTH GRADE ^ OCTOBER 1972 



Frequency distxihution pf scoxes , showing the number and per cent of students 
scoring at each grade level: 

Grade Level - Numhar of students Per Cent of Students 

Below 2nd Gr^e 7 ' Less than 1 

2nd Grade ' ^ 73 ^ 2 

3rd Grade . 253 6 

4th Glide 294 7 

5th Gtade 374 9 

6th Grade 351 ■ 8 

7th Grade * 377 , 9 

6th Grade 360 9 ' ' 

9th Grade " ' 485 ,11 

10th Grade 445 ■ 10 

nth' Grade ' - 277 , 6 

12th Grade ' . 384 . 9 

13th Grade 594 ' 14 
ft 

' rOT^L 4,274 « 100 
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. CHAPTER V 



PERCEPTIONS, ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS , - ^ 
OF PARTICIPANTS TOWARD PLAN, 
PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 

Chapter V, like Chapter IV, is concerned with programs and practices 
incident to desegregation but with a greater emphasis on perceptions of 
faculty, staff and students. This section is more directly concerned with 
their impressions of how informed they were of the latest plan, their role, 
and how the plan has been implemented. 



The Plan 

^ . Teachers ' Perceptions 

Forty teachers from the 12 schools included in this study were inter- 
viewed, 29 at the elementary school level and 11 at the high school level. 
Sitice their degree of involvement in the zoning plan had little relation to 
grade level or elementary or secondary status, this interview data is re- 
ported as a single group. The questions asked and the responses are listed 
below: ^ 

1. How were you involved in the desegregation plan? 
Not involved, affected by, or just reassigned - 30 
Volunteered to go to another school - 4 

Not here at the time - 2 

Attended human relations workshops - 2 

Got a reassignment because of extensive travel - 2 

Faculty meetings as preparation for desegregation - 1 ^ 

2, What problems resulted as a consequence of desegregation? 
No response - 4 

Nothing happened here - 16 

White teachers refused to leave tlieir prior schools - 2 
There has been^ a decrease in student academic ability -4 
Enrollment has decreased - 2 
A high tiirnover of White teachers - 2 
Students now take advantage of the teachers - 1 
We have no music ,^ art or library - 1 
There-' was intense racial animosity - 1 
- <^ White teachers think Black kids can't learn - 1 

The poorest l^Thite teachers were, sent here - 1 

There are language barriers between mixed teachers and s.tudents - 1 

l^ite teachers had stereotypes of Black children - 1 

Few l-rtiite collage graduates apply for jobs in Birmingham - 1 

Tlie faculty is more divided than the community - 1 

White teachers didn't want to accept Black teachers as proIesRicmals - 1 
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l^at were some of the major concerns of the parents-? 
Not aware of any or had no Contact - 29 ' *• 

Arbitrarity assigning of teacbers at a 50-50 ratio - 2 
Fear of student hostility toward UTiites ^ 1 

Black parents feared that \7hite teachers would not try to help 

their children - 1 ' 
Black parents feared their children would get hurt - 1 
Racially mixed children using the same bathrooms - 1 
Lower SES White patents objected the most - 1 
Just mixing children was a problem -J\ 

I^ite parents feared that contact witfi Blacks would socially 

contaminate their children - 1 
Parents came to sit in my class to see if I was fair and com- 
petent - 1 , 
Parents questioned the ability of Black -teachers - 1 
Some White parents sent insulting notes to Black teachers - 1 

A» Whkt were some ^ the major concerns of the local community? 
Ncft aware of any^Snone here, and no response - 38 
Priv^pe schools wer^yopened - 1 » 
One school was picketed - 1 ' . 

5. What does the school do to promote racial interaction? 

Either all I^hite or all Black school, nothing and no response - 35 

It is left ISO the individual classroom to do something - 1 

A few rap sessions and one student banquet - 1 

Conducted a character building program - 1 

Try to do something in faculty meetings' 

(an all Black student enrollment) - 1 . 

Try to get parents committed to PTA - 1 

These responses support the information reported elsewhere in this document 
which indicated that the articulation of the pain was primarily one-way, 
from the administrative level, that the parents were more involved than 
teachers through the neighborhood meetings, that- only a fex^7 teachers were 
involved in the, human\ relations V program, that little has been done at the 
individual school level to improve race chelations, and that those interviewees 
who were most outspoken did suggest a variety of problems existed but have 
resulted in very few physical or forceful consequences. ^ 

Counselors' Perceptions ^ 

The six high school counselors who were interviewed indicated that they 
were- somewhat familiar with the desegregation plan. They had become familiar 
with the plan primarily through conversations with cc^lleagues and newspaper 
and radio information. They too indicated tliat teachers had been involved 
in^ the plan on a selective basis and that a few of the schools had sent 
representatives to be involved in its development. Tlie major teacher concerns; 
were directed toward potential conflicts with students of the opposite. Irace; 
adniini5>tratois indicated that they would support the teachers jn ordfer to 
tone down this concern. The administration responded to commiinj^ty concerns' 
by conducting nelghhorhood rap sessions and through the PTA meetings* A few 
said that expressed concerns. were Ignored by the district school officials. 

GO 
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All agreed that their schools are essentially doing nothing special to 
facilitate integration. . 

<» 

Coinmunity Persons^ Perceptions 

Although attempts were m^e to arrange some group iAp^rviews with 
parents, these efforts were unsute«ssf ul. The general i?Htional was given 
that parents had invested so much energy during the 9^t dfecade over this 
issue that the prevailing attitude is to now accept desegregation and to 
withdraw as much as possible'" from its discussion.'' Thus the only interview 
data collected from the coinmunity level comes from three Black spokesmen, 
two affiliated with the NAACP and the third minister. 

Most of the discussion centered around conflicts, sit-ins, demonstra- 
tions, etc that occured during the early 1960*s. However, some information 
was obtained that is directed toward the current plan and its effectiveness. 
A summary of these findings follows: 

It was agreed that during^ the time of the zoning plan the rough days 
were a thing of the past. During the drawing up of the zoning plan there 
was some degree of concern expressed by Black parents over the arbitrary 
establishment of zone lines that created inconvenient distance^ for their 
children to travel. l-Jhite parents expressed a concern that the quality of 
the schoolsr would diminish after they were integrated. 

In terms of their expression of current concerns these three individuals 
revealed a variety of issues and'spoke of them with varying degrees of in- 
ifeensity. The following concerns will be categorized according to the speaker. 

Number 1 - don't seem to hear them (Black parents) talking about a 
whole lot of things. They are concerned about drop-outs and students becoming 
disenchanted with schools. Some White teachers haven^t learned to relate to 
Blacks and some aren't trying. Some don*t want to be in predominantly Black 
schools. They appear to be unhappy and they take it out on the Black students 
The predominantly Black schools are getting poor White teachers. On the other 
h^nd, the predominantly .Black schools are losing some,X)f their best teachers 
to t^ite schools. All of this is a part of the drop-out problem." 

"The State still has not been effective in setting up human relations 
programs. They are still resisting and footdragging. Birmingham is ready to 
go, but the State is still prohibiting certain things." 

"It looks like the Black principals' hands are tied when it comes to 
dealing with \Aite teachers." 

"Blacks are excluded form many social situations and others have been 
taken out of the schools. Some issues have concerned majorettes and the 

election of all Wiite class officers in ^ and 

high schools." 

"The PTA is integrated but not taking any bold steps to deal- with the 
school problems." 
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He felt that a strength lies in the fact that there are two Blacks 
on the Board of Education who are aware of the problems. Because of their 
presence the situation has been helped. He continued to say, with respect 
to the two Black city council members, '*We have a few people in legitimate 
places. That makes the situation look a little hopeful/' Also he mentioned 
another hopeful sign. Operation Birmingham, which has equal proportions of 
Blacks and Whites who deal with some of the problems of the city. When 
asked about the new superintendent, he responded, "I don't know too much 
about him. I read about his new program. I am kind of skeptical about it. 
They are concerned about Blacks teaching Whites. As long as Blacks were 
"teaching I^lacks, everything was, allowed"." 

Number 2 - This interviewee also spoke of the inequity of transferring 
the best Black and poorest Ifliite teachers. In additi on he said that with 
respecty to parent concerns, such concerns depend "on the area in which 
scho^ols are located and the kinds of staffs that are there. There are some 
communities with very few problems" (e.g. some are less hostile, the principal 
is fair and honest, the teachers realize this is the law and they may as well 
accept it). He indicated that he had been Vell^eceived as a speaker in a 
predominantly White school. He also said that when Black kids were demon- 
strating at a high school the principal called him to help get the kids back 
in class; a grievance list was drawn up and they went back in. He further- 
stated that "Most problems occur when it is hot wehater and during election 
time," and that there should be some ratio established at each school for ^ 
percentage of students equal to the minority enrollment to participate in 
clubs, offices, activities, etc. 

"Black kids in the high schools are very,* very belligerent. They resent* 
White teachers and carry a chip on their shoulders. We have to get them to 
behave for l^hites as they do Blacks. There are only ar few occasions when 
there are problems with Whites hot respecting\;»Black teachers." 

"There are going to be more plans around designing the curriculum of 
individuals around what their future plans are" (kids that want to go to 
college will get college prep courses, etc.). "They will haye inservice 
workshops to train teachers to more adequately deal with students around 
their needs." 

Number 3 - He expressed concerns over the drop-out rate of Black stu- 
dents and the transferring of the best Black and poorest \iniite teachers. 
Along this line he said, "Black teachers knew the problems of Blacks and 
inspired them to achieve. Ifliereas, White teachers try to denigrate Black 
sudents and compare them with middle-class Ifliites. Many Blacks thought that 
\fliite teachers were better qualified because of their preparation and educa- 
tion. Now, they know that this is but a dream." Also, "Black educators have 
-lost eateem Iti Black iiei'ghb0rhDods ^±nc-e~iB lacks now have to go across the 
tracks to school. Ifhite/^eachers are so concerned about making it through 
the day that they are te/ching Blacks that the system is working for thorn 
as well as for Whites. So a lot of Blacks are finishing and becoming dis- 
illusioned when they find that the opportunities are not there." 

"There are many concerns, but little action because there is a lack of 
power. In the past there was only lay power (boycotts, demonstrations). 
But this only stimulated the establishment (police) to counter with more 
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only to powerless boards and commissions. Our only hope is in the new 
leaders returning from colleges, army, 6tc. Also, the middle-class Black 
who now is, making a decent wage may feel that he is comfortable and doesn't 
want to 'rock the boat'. t-Jhites have very cleverly allowed for Blacks to 



move into very wealthy neighborhojDds SHi,..a^evice to coopt^ Race is used 
as a device to exploit the poor." 

t How Is The Plan Working 

■ • 

Counselors and teachers were asked: "In general, how successful would 
you say the integration efforts have been in your school?" Samples of their 
answers follow: 

Counselors : ^ 

"The desegregation plan is working in Birmingham and in the 

school as well." • 

"Student interaction and rapport is good to a certain extent. Groups 
tent to pull together in a natural way. With , the faculty it is pretty good 
but there is still a pulling away.'* 

"Blacks are not represented much in school leadership positions or extra- 
curriculars." - ^ 

"There are good student-teacher relationships*" 

"I think that students in grade ten and above are not place in classes 
where they can make a good living^' ^ 

"Uptown (central administration) gives little support at the individual ^ . 
schopl level. " 

' Teachers 

Thirty-four of the teachers interviewed indicated that the plan was 
t^orking well, fine or" good. The other six responded that it was either not 
working or was "so-so." Examples of positive and negative responses follow: 

Positive 



"It works finfe, but I" don't always lllcd it. Education doesn't meet the 
standards it once /did, but I don't want to go back to segregation." 

"This is^^ii good school, and the principal is working hard to keep it n 
that way. Itys a pleasure to be here." 

"It's wofking well, there's lots of interaction." 
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"Things arc going-grnootl^ there's a no^al* emotional climate, but 
the academics are falling/' 

Negative ^ 
* \f 

My-daughter went to a School where she was in a small minority and 
made good grades but she became with'drax^ due to an adverse social climate. 
It won't work unless you have integrated housing." . , , ' 

It " • 

The instructional level has really declined due to poor quality ofv ' 
students and teacheria^" - . 

"I have taught 35-36 years in Birmingham. These are the worst .cultured 
and belligerent of all the children I've taught." 

"The school is still in a position of coping with change/" 

"In the three years Black students have caused it to work through demon- 
strations and have demanded .^hat they be given things and they have gotten 
them." ' , ' 

Key Factors in Success og/ Plan 

Counselors and teachers alike, who indicated the plan was working well, 
consistently suggested three factors that had led' to successful desegregation: 
(1) The initial preparatory sessions, (2) a good understanding between the 
principal and teacherjs with respect to the kind of support the staff could 
expect, and (3) the PTA and other student organizations .^re becoming integrated 
enough to include the concerns of all people. 



Improving the Plan 

Parents and teachers were asked to suggest recommendations that they 
would make if the integration process were to be done again. 'The few parent, 
comments were already presented in a previous section. Briefly, they said 
that there need to be more Black administrators, a better apportionment of 
the higher quality: and poorer^ teachers of each race, and that attitudes of 
Wliite teachers toward Black students needs improveiQent. 

A* few teachers said that Birmingham did as wejll as could be" Expected 
and offered no rccommexidations. Howevef, most did offer suggestions; a few 
of those follow: ^ , . .> , 

' I 

Ihe response most frequently, given was likc^mls one, "I w6vLld^art 
in the first and sdcond grades arid slowly add the others." 

"We should be Integrated with a .significant number *of White ^stude^its; 
the Black students lose by noL havinp, cultural contact' with Whites." 

"I would change the zoning procoduros and consider that a studtmt could 
go to any school he chooses as long as the school was not overcrowled. " 
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■ "The biggest gripe for Black faculty^ is the fact that many' of them 
are better qualified for .supervisory positions than many of the \^iites ' 
who are put in those positions." 

"In the integrated schools , there are no Black principals. The sit- 
uation needs to be changed." 

"Teachers weren' t ^prepare^^roperly, psychologically. A lot of in- 
security resulted from the Board telling you your assignment at the last 
minute." . 

There is needed a concerted effort for more teaching materials and • 
teaching mathods to promote a better understanding among races." 

"There should be more attempts to correct White parent misconceptions 
about Blacks t-hat has filtered down to their children." 

' ' "Make it a rule that parents would have to spend at least one full 
day. in the school with their child." - 

^"Special classes should be prdvided in each school for 'especially 
iStsi ajad high achievers. It is unfair to the teacher for too .wide a spread 
in .al3&lities^" ' . ^ ^ . ' . 

"Large 'classes should be avoided* at all costs." 

"We need more information meetelngs - just to discuss styles of learn- 
ing, culture and knowledge about diff.erent e^iperiences. " 



Social and Friendship' Patterns 

The preceding chaptf^r gave some attention to the social and friendship 
patterns of students as' perceived by the principals, teachers and counselors 
Here, student respons'es are given.* Some of these are summarized whilQ 
'Others are verbatim. A total of 2^ s.tudents from three elementary schools 
were interviewed and thirty from the high schools. Equal proportions, -Df 
Black and White students were interviewed; they were from the 6th to the . 
12th. . 



Elementary Students - \^niite 

There , was a general consensus ' that all have Black friends but therie 
is no mixing outside of school. One boy said that he didn't li)ce a Black 
boy in his class because he, "tells lies and is dishonest."- Another \^iite 
boy mentioned that a Black boy had visited his house and it was Q.K. 
even his ipother spoke to him. A few White girls f ^1 1 that they would be 
upset if a Black boy sat next to thiem, their parents would be especially 
upset. Another t^ite boy said that he was the only VJliite on the basketball 
team; he lau^^ingly Sciid tliat he was a token Ivliite and was treated kindly 
by the other players. Other interviewees felt that it was important for 
Black and Wliite students to be in school together because j.t would help 
them get alon^ when they became adults. 
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Elementary Students - Black . • * . > 

For the mo^t part the Black students confirmed th^ general negative 
view VJhites have of them. For example, one child said, /'The \>/hite stu- 
dents ar^ O.K. but .they think they are better than we are." Another said, 
'\We h^ve'lots of arguments. A \^ite girl called me ^ nigger/* A student 
said there are lots of fights tffetween Blacks and.V/hites, but not many 
between Blacks and Blocks or \^ites and \^ites. Most students indicia ted 
that the reverse was true. Also most said that Black apd Whitens tudents 
separate themselves in. the cafeteria, on the playground anB at activities* 



High School Studeiyts - White 



In general, the majority of White interviewees seemed to resent the 
fact that Blackf. students were» in their schobl,and participating in activ- 
ities, lii^p^mo'st desegregated high school it seemed that competition 
from Blacks was the major issue, white in* the high school with only a few 
Blacks the negative at^titudes seemed, to be based speci^fdc^Xly in prejudice. 
Those who .were not agaipst Blacks being in the schools were strongly in 
favor of desegregation, there ^appeared to be no middle ground opinions 
, expressed. One student declared, "Blacks now demand two of everything, 
two homecoming queens, one Black and one ^^ite; we must now have a Black 
laajorette.** At the same time a girX was obviously upset that a Black girl 
had not been selected as a majorette even though ,she was the best of all 
those who tried out. * ' 

There is no interracial dating at either of these two schools. One 
■ Bl^rok boy has parties attended by Wliites but there is no mixed dancing. 
Others claimed to have close Black friends *buL did not visit their homes. 

Some random coinments follow: ; ^ - * 

'^I ihean everyone would be a lot happier if Blacks and \^ites went' to 
their own school. I mean I like them now but why do Blacks and \7hite^ 
have to come fegether; if they wanted to, they just would." 



''Integration is alright but I don't like to. be" f orcefd ix^to it." 

Speaking of student government offices, a White boy commented, "It's 
ridiculous to give a colored person an office Hke that, and a sense of 
l!»ower. This is a ^-Jhitie school and the Whites should run it." A girl 
responded, "-I don' t think it mat^^ters unleBs/that person hates White people 
and I don't think that's true of most colored people here." The same boy 
ain^ered that he's prejudiced ^d' f eel$ it Is the general attitude. 
Another student disagreed' by saying that heTtilt -it V7a& nearer to^belng 
half are and half aren't. . , < ' \ , 

"If they nKDved**into my neighborhoocf, I would move out." 

"They just sitrffack on welfare and take money from the .Federal Govern- 
ment." ' • * ^ 

^ "It doesn't matter how a Black treats me, I just couldn't bt» friend.s 

witji one. bty father says that I say it too." 
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'*My father use to say that 'too — but he doesn't any more." ^ 

The students also expressed a fear of Black students because they 
felt they are violent. In addition, they said Blacks stick together 
and so do \^ites, they're "almost obligated to <Jo so." Finally, 'some 
Whites ^compcilined that' they had to attend "Bla'ck" programs during Black 
History Week and on Martin Luther King Day. ^ 

High School Students - Black ' 

The social and friendship attitudes of Black students toward Whi'te 
students are illustrated by the following comments. ' ' « . 

> 

"Some of them are O.K. ^ but some, of them are prejudiced, about half 
and half." ' * 

"We have some White friends, I have one." Only one other studeat 
said they had a White friend. Some said, "I don't have one^^" .. 

"There is separation between the Blacks and Whites." Students in one * 
school said that students segregate themselves by race in the cafeteria 
with the exception ol one table. These students also said that the i Blacks 
and Whites had separate proms because they could not conqjromise" on naming 
a band, place, price or time. . 

"I don't htink you should get too close to these people (White students) 
All they do isf tolerate you and then behind your back they ^talk about you." 

"I get together in groups to talk about class stuff; otherwise, I don't 
have no White friends.." 

Given the attitudes previously expressed by White stodents, it* appears 
-as if those attitudes are perceived by the Black students and(r .they respond 
according in affect apd in social circumstances. * ' * 



Attitude Toward School and Teacher^ 

The same students who responded to the prev,ious section also responded 
to questions relative to their feelings about th'eir school and teachers. 

Eleiflentar y Students - l^ite ' ; 

— . ^• 
Students ^ f rom two^ of the three schools said that* they- liked their 
'school. Those who viewed" their school in a negative f a^hion'^'did so in 
a joking way as if it; were too pathetic to be taken seriously as a scliool; 
for example, it had no library and the textbpoks; l^or the' most part, were 
ten years old. They also felt that their teachers were poor and, the prinr 
cipal was incompetent. All expros'sed jAcie ty 'over no.L being properly pre- 
pared for high school. (Note: This s^ool was indeed the most depressing 
'and poorly equipped of all those our research team visited). .* - . 

Students from both of the other schools indicated dislike for the 
dress codes. Also, both had a new principal; one was like better than ^ _ 
the predecessor, the other less. Both groups said that their teachers were 



one of the better aspects^ of the schools. Generally, two factors accounted 
for the liking of teachers - offering a variety of activities and a per- 
sonal regard for 'the students. They indicated that Black and White teachers 
treated them fairly. Hovever, like the group that disliked their school, 
both of these complained about having old textbooks and old library hooks* - . 

Elementary Students ~ Black 

The general impressions of the Black interviewees was the same as those 
of the White groups - two favorable, one unfavorable. All groups expressed 
that the White students were O.K. but thought they were better than* Black 
students. They also felt that teachers were more strict with Black students • 
However, all liked their teachers with only a few exceptions not related to 
race. Only one group liked their principal. 

High School Students - l^ite * " ' 

Both groups expressed that their schools were pretty good. One said that 
half the students who went to college had to be placed in remedial classes. 
The other group said that the te^fjiers didn't seem to, care much about the 
students. One group said the school had run down with an influx of Black 
students who "tear stuff up." Both felt that Blacks get ax^ay with behavior 
that l^ites would be suspended for doing. In one school the counselors were 
perceived as busy workers doing scheduling, etc. while in the other they 
were more personally oriented. Both felt a lack of contact of students with 
the principal. They felt that some older Black and ^^Thite teachers showed 
prejudice toward students. Students in one school said they got along better 

with Black teachers than White teachers. Some Black teachers don't understand 

* 

White students and are viewed as too strict, just tying to show off their 
authority over White boys, but most are O.K. 

High School Students - Black 

The students interviewed in the aj.1 Black high school were not pleased 
with the educational experience they were given. They also felt that they 
were being treated like younger children. One ^^ite teacher was viewed as 
being especially pdor, even if he tauglit l^ite students. However, there 
was some feeling expressed that the school was O.K. 

Some comments about the school in general follow. 

."It's alright. They need more Blacks in school. Then we'd have Black 
football players, cheerleaders and majorettes." 

l^en asked, "What's wrong with l^ite majorettes and football players?!' 
the reply was, "They don't represent me. I have no feelings for them what- 
soever. I dqn't even go to the basketball games. The only reason I go to 
the football games is because I play in the band." 

"I don't like it. Everybody's prejudiced tc>mc.^' 

"If there were more Black students over here we could have more programs 
lik*e Black History Week." 
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"1 think it'a a good school but there are adjustments that need 
to be made. ..like our lunchroom, the food they serve is supposed to 
^e healthy but it don't look healthy." 

Both groups said they dislike their principals. \^hen asked what 
kind of support he gave them they unanimously answered "none." 

The following comments were made about the teachers-. 

"My history teacher is prejudiced all the way." 

"We'll come out better with a White teacher than a Black teacher." 

"Black te^achers expect more of us than a l^ite teacher." 

"1 got this teacher (Black), she will let a White get away with 
anything but let a Black do it she's all upon your back telling you 
what you shpuld do and shouldn't do." 

"They have some understanding teachers up here and this year they 
have the best counselors we've had in a good while." 

"It's the older teachers who cause the trouble (Black and White)." 

l-Zhen speaking of good and bad teachers the cominon response was like 
this one, "it's not a color things some are good and some are bad." 

t 

Interview with th<^Superintendent 

It seems appropriate to conclude this chapter with a summary of 
an interview with the superintendent. During the time bf bur field 
study he had held his present position for less than one year. He said 
that the major fa-ctors that led him to accept his assignment evolved 
around the progress Birmingham had made over the past decade and the k 
sincere concern an^ -^lommitment on the part of the town fathers and J 
school board toward making the public school system one of high ' quality . 

Some ol^his impressions of the effectiveness of Birmingham's deseg- 
regation plan follow. In terms of race relations he feels that a 
breaking down of racial stereotypes has begun. *Ia the area of faculty 
desegregation, there has been considerable progress. And, from all in- 
^dications, the various communities seem to be accepting desegregation 
passively. Although the school system is not very well balanced with 
respect to student enrolljnent, he feel that the system may be as balanced 
as it can be due to the characteristics of the district itself, i.e. 
housing patterns; shifting population from city to county; \^ite flight; 
uneven growth within the city; decline in the student population due to 
highi^ay and airport consti:uction, and a declining birth rate. Ho also 
fcols th.1t the achievement has generally declined and the quality of 
the school system has gone down, yet thor^ hns boon little pressure to 
improve in tiiese areas.' 
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He also pointed out some problems that currently exist. Some of 
the building facilities are in a state of ^disrepair , especially in the 
poorer neighborhoods. The annexation of a few surrounding areas is 
needed. And the allocation o* monetary resources is unequally dis- 
tributed among the schools. 

Some major priorities were also summarized - a comprehensive re- 
organization of the district, from the administrative level on down; 
encourageing individualization of student instruction; and introducing 
a plan of continuous internal assessment. Some of these priorities 
are stated more specifically in outline form below. 

I. Improve Quality of Instruction in all the Schools for all the Students. 

A. Accredit the 'Elementary Schools. 

Establishing libraries in all schools, including staff, books 
and equipment, reducing pupil-teacher ratios; creating an elemen- 
tary guidance program; and increasing amount of per pupil expendi- 
ture. 

B. Establish an extensive staff training program. 

To provide 10 days of training for one-half the professional 
staff each year* 

C. Establish a "Mini-grant" program to support teacher innovations. 

D. Provide adequate *time for teachers to plan instruction by varying 
the length of the student's day. 

E. Reduce clerical work of teachers thereby freeing time for in- 
struction. 

II. Achieve a Mastery^ of the Basic Skills by all Pupils. 

A. Establish a Kindergarten for all five-year olds who qualify 
under Federal ESEA, Title 1 Guidelines. 

B. Increase the amount of time devoted to basic skills instruction 
for those children who have difficulty with mastery. 

C. Increase teacher's abilities to teach the basic skills.' 

D. Establish a special program for third graders who have not mastered 
the basic, skills to the 2nd grade and 6 month level. 

E. Establlc;h "Continuous Progress Instruction" as the main instruc- 
tional philosophy In the school system. 

TTI. Provide a Cur r Lt-iiluia and Tn.:lrucjt i.on rro(',r,Tn Appropriate to Younn 
AdolescfetiLs by Eslablishing Middle Schools, 
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IV. Modify the Curriculum of the High Schools to Increase* the Range of 
Opportunities and Relevance to Modern Society, 

A, Upgrade and extend the Career Education/Vocation Education pro- 
grams available to students. 

B. Establish '^Service to Others"' as a recognized part of the high 
^ school curriculum* 

f 

It was observed that all these recommendations arje appropriate and 
needed. We were extremely impressed with .the Icnowledge, intellect, and 
enthusiasm of this man. ' 
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ANALYSIS PLAN, PROGRAMS, PRACTICES, PROCEDURES 
A Summary of Birmingham's Plan 

In 1969 a decision by the United States District Court decreed that 
the freedom of choice plan was no longer adequate as a method for deseg- 
regating dual school systems. Consequently, Birmingham wafe directed to 
submit to the Court a plan intended to disestablish the dual school sys- 
tem. This directive came ^ subsequent to Birmingham to utilize the free- 
dom of choice plan. 

The third plan, implemented in 1970 and still in effect, was developed' 
jointly by the Birmingham Board of Education and the court's designated 
collaborator, the Auburn University Center for Assistance to School Sys- 
tems with Problems Occasioned by Desegregation.^ Also, member of the 
NAACP and the Justice Department assisted in developing the plan before 
pit was submitted to the court. 

The proposed plan was divided into four major parts that were dis- 
cussed in Chapter II and are repeated below: 

Student Assignmen ts. Birmingham continued to employ the same organ- 
izational structure consisting of elementary schools (grades 1-8) and 
high schools (grades 9-12). Eight previously all Black elementary schobls * 
were closed and the remaining 76 divided into attendance areas, and one 
previously all Black high school was closed and the city divided into 13 
high school attendance areas. A provision was provided for majority- 
to-minority student transfers at both levels; such right to transfer de- 
pendent on the capacity of the receiver school. An additional provision 
allowed high school students to transfer to a school offering a particular 
curriculum that was unavailable in his designated school zone. Twelfth 
graders were allowed, if their parents desired, to continue in the school 
they attended in 1969-70 in 1970-'71. Finally, a small number of students 
from the county were allowed to continue in particular city schools. 

Faculty and Staif Assignments . The board's intention was to assign 
staff so that 25-33 1/3% of each school^s faculty would be in the racial 
minority. . < 

Buildings and Facilities; Construction and Site Selection . The plan 
porposed 18 improvement projects for elementary schools and six projects 
for high schools ia order to facilitate the achievement of a unitary school 
system. 

S chool Activities . The pT<m merely provided for a merger of all sdlool 
sponsored functions, i.e. athletics, clubs, leadership groups, etc., in- 
suring equal opportunities. 

Elinor modifications were suggested by the court Init at a later heariag, 
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most were ruled inappropriate and the court concurred with the school 
board's proposal.- 

As the* school district had not busfed students? prior to submitting the 
new plan, busing was not an issue. 

The reassignment of teachers resulted in minor resistance, primarily 
with \^ites, but no one lost a job as a consequence; those who left the 
system did so voluntarily.* Principals and administrators too were re- 
assigned and did not lose employment. 

Attrition of White students began in 1963'^and 0.964 and had* reached 
8,500 by the end of freedom of choice. Since 1970\an additional 8,500 
have left. With such a rapid and substantial loss^of students and the 
subsequent shifting Black pop\ilatipn, it has been impossible to achieve 
complete Hesegration with a "zone plan. Thus, more than 25% of the public 
schools now have either an all Black or all White enrollment. 



Birmingham City. School District — A Comprarative 
Desegregation Study Site 



Birmingham City School District was selected to participate in this 
study because it was identified from a- collection of resource data as a 
district th^t developed and implemented a conflict-free (the current plan) 
and effective plan. Also, it is located in ,the southern region and is 
reflective of a large school system, both criteria for comparative pur^ » 
pose3» The. major purpose of the- project was to identify districts that 
has been effective and successful in their attempts at desegregation and 
to describe the processes that led to its effectiveness and/o,r success. 

Seven criteria and accompanying indicators were used to assess the 
degree to which a district was effective. The following is a matching 
of the findin^gs in Birntiiigham against these criteria. 

Criteria I.^ Evidence that majority and minotity students and staff " 
are structetirally integrated* into the social system of 
the school so both hold statuses and plan roles that are 
equal in power and prestige. 

C-1 

Indicators — 1. Composition of th^ student body in each school — 

As earlier indicated, Birmingham is a partially de- 
segregated school system with more than 25% of the 
school being all Black or all \^lte in enrollment. 
This finding is not unusual in larger urban cities. 
Of the 89 schools only four had racial distributions^ 
within the 60%-40% range. Most often distribution 

•-^Structural IntegjralLon (definition used by the California Stale Department 
of Education) ... that situation in which staff member, children and parentis 
of all ethnic groups hold statuses and play roles throughout the school 
system that are equivalent in power and prestige to tliose statuses ' occupied 
by member of other ethnic groups. 

7:1 
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ranges were 80% or more of either race in a pTar- 
ticiilar school • 

Ethnic composition of staff in each school — 
The Black/White staff ratio of 50% each in each 
school is well wijj^hin the expected range^ There 
are a few more Black than \"/hite teacher's in the 
system. Also, there are more Black teachers in the 
elementary schools, but more White teachers in the 
high schools^ This difference was justified in 
terms of the availability of certified subject 
specialists. Information on principals was not 
obtained. ^ 

Distribution of majority/minority group students 
in each class — The court did not mandate the dis- 
tribution of students within each school nor across 
classes. Observations in elementary school class- 
rooms indicated that each class had distribution 
comparable to that of the school at large. Classes 
observed in the one well-integrated high school also 
reflected good distributions. However, it was in- 
dicated that classes in ROTC and foods were primar- 
ily Black while classes in trigonomentry , physics 
and chemistry were almost all White. It was also 
found that homogeneous grouping for reading caused 
some resegregation at the elementary level, and that 
tracking at the high school level resulted' in a vast 
majority of Black students being in the general 
diploma program. 

Discipline - Students, teachers, principals, advisors 
and counselors generally agreed that discipline was 
equally administered. 

Integration of minority group members into organiz- 
ations and activiPties of school - Organizations and 
activities at trfe elementary level were meager. 
Student participation seemed to based on the 
racial ratios in a given school, or by the ethnicity 
of the^oach. 3;t was indicat'ed here, as well as at 
the high school level, that nothing specific was 
being done to encourage more student participation. 
Most ele'mentary activi ties, are sports related*. One 
school had racially mixed class officers as decreed 
by the pr-incipal. 

The high school having less than a 5% Black enroll- 
ment only had Black members participating in one 
athletic' area, track. Blacks in clubs are few and 
limited. At Lho best int^rated high school most 
teams and activities were relatively well integrated; 
exceptions were tlie all 'Black Pep Club and basketball 
team and the predominantly White choir. ^ 





6* Patterns of students/student interaction 0 - Few 
friendships were reported, almost none at all 
beyond the school grounds. Blacks were frequently 
resented in the high schools. There was little 
"mixture in the cafeterias or libraries. There 
was interaction in the classrooms and on the play- 
grounds. The school made little provision fox 
social interaction. 



Criterion 2. Evidence that cultural racial isolation has been re-- 

duced and is reflected in the heterogeneity^ of academip- 
and nonacademic activities. ' 

C-2 

Indicators — 1, (In addition to all the above inclicators) A sense 
^ of fellowship and mutual respect, as demonstrated 
by staff, and student planning exists — All obser- 
vations and marginal interview data indicated that 
the planning function was maintained by the teachers. 
Neither observations nor interviews were long enough 
or great enough in number or adequately t^p this 
criterion , 




Evidence of avo^dance^ of academic stereotyping — 
Teachers at the elementary level stereotyped more 
on economic and social variables than on race; how- 
ever, the lower socio-economic students were Black, 
At the high school level students select a course 
of study that tracks them. Again those in the gen- 
eral track were greatly saturated by Blacks, If we 
can say stereotyping was in effect, it was so in- 
directly* 



3. Evidence that teachers have the authority that en- 
ables them to work confidently and flexibly with 
. students of varying abilities and talents - Obser- 
vations indicated that teachers have the authority 
and flexibility to work with students of varying 
abilities, but only a few did so. Teachers appeared 
^ to be rigid traditionalists who could benefit from 

staff development in-service programs directed toward 
this issue, A few teachers relied less than most 
on the outdated testbooks and attempted to make the 
subject content relevant and on a personal level. 

Criterion 3. Evidence' of mutual understanding and positive interaction 
between majority and minority students and staff. 



C-3 

Indicators ~ 1. School's atmosphere - All of the schools had a 

peaceful aura during our'visit^. At the same time 
there were no indicators of brotherly love to be 
seen. The situation is best described as peace^ful 
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coexistence. Interviewees could not recall any 
racial incidents over the past year and ohly bVo 
over the past four years. 

2. Student attitudes - Wi,th the exception of one 
school the students generally said their schools 
were fine or good. 

3. Counseling and guidance services - These services 
were available to both races. Individual counselors 
were viewed as either good with^records, transcripts, 
advising, etc. while others were viewed as more per- 
sonally oriented. Black and White students alike 
held this view and it included counselors of both 
races. 



Criterion 4. Evidence of Curriculum offerings and materials reflecting 
cultural diversity. 

Indicators — 1. Curriculum offerings related to minority experience 
or to majority/minority relations - Nothing uniform 
^ has been don'BTby the district to incorporate minority 

experiences in=^o the general offerings although the 
majority of stu^dents are Black. Textbooks are old^ 
and very little multi-ethnic materials were in the 
classrooms or librdf^es. Nothing seems to be done 
''^^ besides the celebration of Black History courses 

in the high schools. 

2. Library volumes related to the minority experience — 
This area was not ivestigated intensively. The little 
data we secured suggested, th^t such materials were 
minimal. 



3. Evidence of varied instructional techniques designed . 
to meet the different learning styles of students - 
All instruction was either traditional or in homogeous 
grouping. Teachers were aware of learning differences 
but had no idea how to assess, understand or teach 
t'o them. 

Criterion 5. Evidence of successful academic , achievement by both major- 
ity and minority s-tudents . 

C-5 

Indicators — 1. Achievement Data on Students in school - All achieve- 
ment- data collected indicates that the White students 
(at least those in the school having White majorities) 
perform higher and the ^revdrse -is true of Black students 
Generally, their achievement is separated by the 
equivalent of two grade levels . 
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Criterion 6» Evidence of comprehensive efforts to develop and offer 
programs aimed at equalizing educational opportunity. 

C-6 ^^^^ . 

Indicators ~ 1. Evidence of Title 1, ESAP or other funds to develop 
compensatory programs - Many^ special funds were 
'provided for students from grades K-11 and special 
funds were secured to conduct human relations in- 
^^^r'''"'' service workshops, 

2. Evidence of the use of resources within and outside 
the school district to help devise programs aimed 
at equalizing educational opportunity - Early in 
the human relations programs resources from Auburn 
University were called upon. Evidence of other 
resources were minimal, 

3. Attempts at in-service training aimed at program 
development --Other than the human relations training 
there was no evidence of attempts to improve progran^s 
through in-service procedures, * 

Criterion 7. Evidence of parent and community involvement in the de- 
segregation procBj^s, 

Indicators — 1. Existence of a citizen's committee, or advisory, com- 
mittee, to assist with desegregation plans - The only 
committee established was for the purpose^f holding 
rap sessions in various neighborhoods prior to the 
implementation of. the plan in order to articulate the 
new plan and to disspell rumors, 

0 

2. Evidence of bi-racial school committees - No committees 
existed at the schools visited. * 

3, Evidence that parents and school community are kept' ' 
informed about problems and successes in the integra- 
tion process - School *news as reported by the news*- ^ 
papers and radio are the major methods for keeping 
parents and communities informed. The degree to which 
these media were utilized was not ascertained. 
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CHAPTER VII 



"INTEGRATION" LN RETROSPECT 



Some Concluding Observations 

Jane Mercer, a Sociologist .at the University of California at 
Riverside, California, uses in her studies of schoo,l district's de- 
segregation a five stage policy .model designed to determine where on 
the segregation to integration continuum a district falls. Since her 
model has ^impli cat ions for this paper it is briefly described below; 

Stage 5 - Moving Toward Integratij:tfl ; Philosophic Stance — Equality 
of educational output, cultural pluralism. 



Stage 4 




Comprehensive Desegregation : Ph-ilosophic Stance-^- Schools 
should have the same ethnic proportions as the district's 
population, students should have equality of educational 
opportj>nity — the latter defined in terms of input, same^ 
s!teag^\e^, schools and texts . 

Desegregation : Philosophic Stance — District no longer 



Stage 1 



responsibility to desegregate, it alters boundaries, 
new schools, moves toward open enrollment and uses 
the underlying theme freedom of choice. 

- De Facto Deseg^regation : Philosophic Stance — The Board of 
Education does not have the responsibility to change a 

^ pattern that it did not cause. The main theme is the neigh- 
borhood school* 

- De Jure Desegregation : Philosophic Stance — It is not the 
legal responsibility of the Board to desegregate. The ques- 
tion, is r^ig^ed as to whether the responsibility belongs to 

< the statJI^ 



to the district. 



, The Birmingham School District, prior to 1963, was a^ Stage 1 of the 
model. From 1963 to 196S; under the freedom of choice pian,^ the district 
was at a point some where between Stages 2 and 3. Currently, it is this 
writer's opinion, the district is operating betx^een Stages 3 and 4, closer 
to 4. This opinion may be viewed as too liberal by some, but due to. the 
following qualifications -it is felt that Birmingham deserves this rating. 
In the first place, like most models. Mercer's Stages contain descriptors 
extensive enough for a district y)t to be able to meet all the criterion 
at one stage but, at the same time, meet some .criteria at a more advanced 
stage. In addition, as a comparative study, smaller districts character- 
istically find it 'more manageable due to size and manpower to make rapid 
advances through a stage model. Finally, the model itself * can be more 
restrictive than its orLj^inal intent, and therefore, doesn't mako appro- 
priate allowances for districts operating at a different level of criteria 
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In terras of the Stage 3 criteria, Birmingham has long accepted, the 
stance that it was their responsibility to desegregate. It has changed 
its boundaries, closed .some inadequate facilities and improved others 
in ord^r to disestablish a dual school system. Although it expresses a * 
philosophy of open enrollment, it was demographically impossible to 
desegregate all schools in 197p, an observation concurred with by the 
coyrt. Acting 'under the orders of the court, a zoning plan was produced 
which would have desegregated .almos t every school had the parents complied 
and maintained their housing sites. Also, under the sanction of the court, 
tusing was not considered appropriate because the system had no busing 
program and the city ls'§o' large that desegtegation of schools in some * 
.communities other than fey busing was and is an impossible task. Therefore, 
under the existing' constraints, Birmingham attempted a program of Com- 
prehensxve Desegregation as it was able to do so. An additioi^al factor 
that best lies in the Comprehensive Desegregation category is the extent 
to which they have desegregated the staffs . Opinions suggest that this 
was not done in an equitable manner but, nevertheless, all students are 
in schools with completely desegregated teaching staffs. 

r 

* Some of the Mercer criteria are difficxilt to interpret consistently. 
One such criterion, at Stage 4, is that students should have eqtfality of 
educational opportunity. At one level one might correctly observe that, 
even in the most homogeneous of educational settings the/ opportunities . ^ 
afforded, children a.t the individual level show great variance. At another ; 
level, the one in force in Birmingham, equal opportunity me^ins that at ^ 
the building level all students have access to the same materials, fa^il- . 
ities and comparable teachers. 'In this sense there is equal opportunity.^ 
At the same time there were observed discrepancies in quality and budgeta^ 
allocations across schools. In this sense, opportunities are not equal,, 
but not directly because of the race' of the students. If one were to in- 
terpret equal opportunity in accord with the current educational jargon^ 
the position would be that all students should be taught individually ^nd 
through techniques appropriate to a variety of learning styles, be they 
related to race, culture, income level, etc. This position is an ideal, 
not a technologically practical ability. But up to the current investiga- 
tion Birmingham has not recognized this view as an objective and loic that 
reason should be rated between Stages 3 and 4. 

Another consideration when using the Mercer model to explain or discuss 
the status of a 'district's desegregation pla'^n is that one must refrain 
from assuming, that all segments of the community are at the sanve point on 
the continuum. It, is conceivabl^e that the fioard of Education Md the dis- 
trict .adminis tration could be at a more advanced stage or lev^l of under- 
standing, operation and/or acceptance than parents, other persons in the 
community or even members of the professional -staff in the district* This 
is often true because of obligations placed on boards of education and school 
administrations as legal entities to desegregate or otherwise rectify some 
ill' that n\ight heretofore have been perpetuated. An indicator of such a 
discrepancy is vividly i-llustrated by the White withdrawal from the public 
schools to the surrounding county and private schools. 

One of the warmest feelings the study team was left with was the poten- 
tial for improvement within the Mercer model in Birmingham. In spite of 
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many observations of ineffective education the new leadership and the pro- 
ppse^ priorities for improvements are incredibly well founded and conceived. 
If tne'^expe^ted educational quality accompanies these proposed modifications 
one could easily speculate that children will return from* the private and 
county schools • Another vitally important factor is the soundness and 
liberal leadership of the municipal government which goes hand-in-hand with 
education in Birmingham. ' ' * • 



Final Remarks 



The data in this report were gleaned from prepared documents, formal 
and informal observations,, and from structured and unstructured interviews. 
As a study team of fiye spent, five days in only 12 of the 91 schools, this 
report is by no means exhaustive. Many constraints, primarily time and 
money, prevented a more thorough study. However, the team attempted to 
collect the most relevant data and report it in such a fashion that others 
might learn and benefit from the story of Birmingham. 
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APPENDIX A 



Court Decision Requiring the 
Implementation of Fraedcm of 
Choice in I967-68 
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IN TilS U:aT£D PISTRICT COUR? FOR THE N0RTH£R:I 

DISTRICT OF AL>vBA:1A, SOUTHiiRN DIVISION 



TOioHT ar:istko>:g, et aI/, 

Plaintiffs 

VS. 

BOAHD 0? IDUCATIOM OF THE 

ciry ov di;-:::i::g:-{a:-!, jeffsrso:! 
••CQtoTif, ;au3a:ia, et al. 

Defendants 



CIVIL ACTION 
NO. 9678 



/ 



■ . ■ ~i ■ 

In xs'onforniity vith the nandate of the United States 

Court af Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, slttins en banc, 

5tn the .-c^LSfr 'dl? United States., et al v , Jefferson County 

Bb^rd of ^dgcatipn, ct al ("arch 29, 1967), the decree of 

this, 'court ei}tered .herein on July 28, 196ft, is hereby 
' *»' . • * 

' *= * . • 
anended^ahd corrected to read ?-s follov/s: 



' - \ . "''^Cb^CTED DECREE 
It is ORDERED, ADJUDGED and DECREED that the 
deCendants, their agents, officers, enployees and successors 
and all th6se.'in i.r'-ive concert aad partlcioatioa vfith. then, 
be and they 'are i^erhanent-ly enJoi:>^d from discritr.inatins on 
•the basis of race or coAr in tfi^- operation of the 
.BJmilnGhan Public School-, Systcn As set put ^.ore particularly 
. in the body, of the decree,' they shall, take affirniative action 
tp ^ises'tabiish all- school se{;r elation and to 'eliminate the 
effects of the dual school system: - - " ; , ' . . 



M 



.SPEED or DESEGREGATION! 
Commencing v/ith the 1907-60 school year, in accordance v/ith 
this decree, all curacies, including kindergarten grades, shall be 
descgrcgnted and pupils assigned to schools in thcf** grades v;ithout 
regard to race or color. 



. * ' EXERCISS OF CKOICS 

- The following provisions shall apply to all grad.^sj 

T?ho nay E xercise Choice , A choice of schools may be 
exercised by a parent or other adult person serving as t^e student's 
parent, A student may exercise his own choice if he (1) is exercis- 
ing a choice ^r the ninth or a higher grade, or (2) has reached 
the age of fifteen at the tine of the exercise of choicfe. Such a 
choice by a JsTtudent is controlling unless a different choice is 
exercised foi^ him by his parent or other adult person serving as 
hisr parent during the choice period or at. such later time as the 
student exercises a choice. Each reference in this decree to a. 
student's exercising a choice means the exercise of the choice, as 
appropriate, by a parent or'^such other adults or by the student 
himself. - 

Annual Ex ercise of Choice . All students, both whxtfe 
and Wegro, shall be required to' exercise a free choice of "schools - 
annually.^ ^ ^ 

Choice Periods The p:>ricd for exercising choice shall 
eonuicnce Mvo^xl, 1957 and end rtcr.xxi, '1937, and in subsequent years 
chall cor.rr.once M^rch 1 and end nnrch 31 preceding^ the school ycnr ' 
. for which the choice is to be oxcrciscd. No student or prospective 
^ student who exorcises his choice -within the choice period shall be 
given any prei:ercnc<> because o£ the time within the period when ' 
cuch choice was exercised. * 

* • -89 ' • 



(d) Mnncltitory P-.v'^rcir.c of Choice ^ A failure to cxcrcicc 
a 'choice v»ithin thc^ choice period shall not piroclu'cio any ntudouc 
from cxercisincj a choice at any tirr.o before he comr.encos school 
for the year v/ith respect to which the choice applies, but such 
choice may be subordinated to the choices of students v/ho e>:crcised 
choice before the c;cpiration of the choice period. Any student v;ho 
has not exercised his choice of school v/ithin a v;eel; after school 
opens shall be assigned to the school nearest his hocn3 where space 
is available under standards for determining available space \/hich ' 
shall be applied uniformly throughout the systein* 

(^) Public Notice . On or within a v;eek before the date the 
choice period opens ^ the defenda^nts shall arfaji^e for the conspicu-- 
ous publication of a notice describing the provisions* of this d'ecree 
in the hevrspap^ most generally circulated in the community. The 
text of the notice shall be substantially similar to the text of 
the explanatory letter sent home to parents. Publication as a 
legal notice. will n^-t be sufficient. Copies of this notice must 
also be given at that time to all radio and television stations 
located in the comnvunity. Copies of this decree shall be posted 
in e;ach. school in the school system and at the office of the 
Superintendent of Education. 

(f) Mailincr- of K;tplanatorv Lctjbers and Choice Forns ^ On 
s'the first day of .the choice period there shall be distributed by 
first-class mail an explanatory letter and a choice form to the 
parent {or othcr'adolt person acting as parent, if hnown to the 
defendants) of each student, together v/ith a return envelope 
addressed to the Superintendent. Should the defendants satisfacto- 
rily derr.onttrnte to the court that they are unable to comply \/ith 
the rcquirer:^ent of distributing the crcplanatory letter and choi^ce 
forn by first-class rr^ail, they shall propose an ^alternative r.ethod 
vhich v;ill inax^^mize individual notice, i.e.,.' personal notice to 
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porcntc by delivery to the pupil vith aOecjuatc procedures to insure 
the delivery of the notice. The text for the explanatory letter 
end choice form ->h:ill essentially conform to the sample letter nnd 
choice . form appended to this decree. • . 

(g) Kxtrtt CxT)ics of thc^ K::Dl^nntorv Letter nnd Cho j ce Forn > 
Extra copies of the cj:planatory letter and choice form shall be 
Ireely available to parents, stuOcnts/ prospective students, and 
the general public at each school in the syste^a and at the office 
of the Superintendent of Education curing the tirr.es of the year 
when such schools are usually open. • / • 

(h) Content of Cho5co Form . Each choice £orn shall set 
forth the nam3 and location and the grades offered at each school 
and .may require of the person exercisitig the choice the namey 
address/ age of student, school and grade currently or most recentl 
attended by the studen*:, the school chosen, the signature pf one.^ 
parent or other adult person serving' as parent, or \;here rppropviat 

*"^he signature of the student, and the identity the person sign- 
ing. No statement of reasons for a particular choice, or any 
othv*r information, or any v/itness or other authentication, may be 
required or .requested, viithout approval offehecourt. 

(i) Return of Choice Forn , At the option of the. person 
completing the' choice form, the choice may be returned by mai^ in 
peirson, or by messenger to any school ^p^xthe school system or to 
the office of the Superintendent. • . 

(j), Cbo?Vcr> not* on Official rorm . The exercise of c];oice- 
. may also be made by the submission in like rrannor of any other 
writing \/hich contains information sufficient to identify the 
student and indicated; that he has r.ade a choice of school. 

(k) Choice Por-n-. nindinn . Uhc * a choice forV\ has once 
been subr.dttcd And the choice period han C5:pj.rcd, the choice is 
binding for the entire school year and may not be changed except 

A,4 • , 



in cases of parents r.:iking different choiccG Trow their children 
uncier the ccnJilion:, i>et forth in paragraph II (c) of thic decree 
and in exceptional cases v/herc, absent ^^J<JT^ consideration of race, 
a change ic educationally called for or where ccipelling hardship 
is' chov/n by the student. A change in family resilience from one 
neighborhood to another shall be considered an exceptional case 
for purposes ok this paragraph. • 

' (1) Preference In_7^ssianmcnt , In assigning students to 
schools, no prefercncGs sftall be given to any stu'?fent for prior 
attendance at a school and, e:cccpt vith the approval o:: court in 
extraordinary circu?3stanceS| no choice shall be denied for any 
r e ason ot her th an overc r ov.xl i ng • In case of ovcrcrov/ding at any 



school, preference shall be given on the basis of the proximity 
of the school to the honies of the students' choosing it, v;ithout 
regard to race or color. Standards for determining overcrov/ding 
shall be applied unifoifmly throughout the system. " ^ 

i^) Se cond Choice v;here First Choice is Denied . Any 
student v;hose choice is denied must be promptly notified in writing 
and given his choice of any school in the school system sefving his 
gr^de level* v/here space is available. The student shall have 'seven 
days' from the receipt of notice of a dcniaL of first choice in 
v;hich to exercise a second choice* - ^ 

(n) Transportation . Vlhere transportation is generally pro- 
vided, buses must be routed to the raximum e::tent feasible in light 
of the gcociraphic distribution of students, so as to serve each 
student choosing any school in the system. Every studo^nt choosing 
cither the foz'merly v;hitc or the formerly Megro school nearest his 
residonce must be transported to Iho school to ;;hich he is assigned 
under those provisions, \;hcther or not it is his first choice, if 
that schQol is sufficiently dictafit from his home to maT<e him 



eligible for transportation under generally applicable tran:;ix>rla- , 

92.- 
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(*^) Ofl^ici-'^l^ not to Tjiflucncc Choic e:^ At no -tine • shall 
any official, tcachc?, or crr»ploycc o^ttic scl)i)ol'cy::tcni influence 
any porcnt, or other adult pcrton serving as a.p.*\rcnt, or any 
\ student, in the e^iercise of a cho*ice or ^avor or penalize any per- 

son because of a c^-'oico made* !Ef the defendant school board employs^ 
prof^TTsional guidance counselors, such persons shall base their 
guidance and counselling on the individual student's particular 
personal, academic, and vocational needs* Such guidance and coun- 
selling by teachers as veil as professional guidance counsellors 
shall be available to all studsnts v/ithout regard to race or colorw 

.^p) t>rotect5on of Persons Exerciisincr Choice . Within their . 
authority school oxriciais are responsible ror xtie protection ot 
persons exercising tights under or otherv;ise affect ted by this decree. 
They shall, v;ithout delay, take appropr.iate action \fith regard to 
any student or staff me Tiber who interferes with the successful 
operation of the plan* Such inteirf erence shall include harassment, 

^ ; . . ' • " 

intimidation, threats, hostile words or acts, :^nd similar behavior. 
The schoo.l board shall not publish, allo\;, or cause to be published, 
the names or addressed of pupils e:^ercising rights or other\;ise 
'affected by this decree. If officials of the school system are not. 
able to provide suff.JLcient protection, they shall seek whatever » 
assistance is necessary from other appropriate officials. 

' . ' III. o / . • . 

PROSPECTIVE STUDHMTS * , • 

Each prospective ne;/ student sha'll b<? required to ei^ercise . 
a choice of Dchools before or at jfche time of cnrolin\Gnt« All cu<rh 
students kno;.'n to defcnd.*\nts sliall be famished a copy of the pre- 
r.cribtd letter to parents, and choice form, by r.ai^ or in porsoa, 
^ on the daLe the choice period opens or as soon ^thereaf toJ^ f te.r as 
the school r.ystcm learns that he plaas to enroll. VZhere ther« is' 
no pro-rcgictration procedure for ne'wly ^htering students,o cojiies 

. . «. . , 
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of the .choicG^forf:^3 jhall be- rvniLnbldi't tho OfCicc of thc.Suporin- 
tondont ?.ncl. at o:icVi school Curing the txr.o the cchocl ic'ucually . 
open. > . . , . 

IV. - • 

(^) Tran^ Tors- for Stur?eotR . Any student; shpli have the 
right at the beginning of a new. term, to transfer to any school 
from \;hich he v,-as excluded or \;oulcl other v/xgc bo excluded on account 
of his race or color* ■ * - ^ . 

(b) Trar.ofcrs for Spscial ^:eca 3. Any' student who requires 
a xrourse of study not' offered at.ths school to v.-hich hQ.has been 
assigned ti^.ay be permitted, upon his v/ritten application, -at tne • ~ 
beginning of any school\term or sejr.estci:/' to • transfer to another 
school which offers courses for his special jiecds. , 

(c) Transfers 'to Special Clns^CR or'Schools .. If tho^ de^ 
fendants 6cerate ^nd maintain s^.3cial classes or schools for phys^-^ 
cally'handicappsd, xaental|.y r'etarded, pr gifted children/ tVie'de- 
fendants may assign children' to su|h .schools- or^classos on a basis 
related to the function of the special clans' or school that is 

' other than freoddm of choice- In T\t event shall such assignments 
be made on- the basis of race or color or in a mann-er vhich t(inds - 
to perpetuate a dual school system based on ract2 or color. 

■ . SERVICi^, FACILITIES, ACTrvrriEfl- AMD PnOGRMlS 
Ho student rhall be segrogatdd or discrininatc<^. agai^ist on 
account of race or color in any service, facility,/^actavitV, or 
program (Includincj tronsporfSTtion, athletics, or other c::trac>irr.i-' 
cular activity) thnt m^y be conducted or sponsorcd'^Tjy . the? schqpl in 
v;bich he is enrolled. A student attending school for the first 
time on a doscgrogintod basis may not be? subject' to ^ny/ 



elicqualification or v/aitinc, period for r>--»rticip3tion in activities 
and prograniE, includirtg iithlctics, which nicjht othcr-.;i3c apply 
because hb is a trancCcr or newly aGsicjned student except that such 
tra;isfereo3 shall be subject to longstanding/ non-racially basod 
rules of city, <^unvy, or" state athletic associations dealing t/ith 
the eligibility of tr.insfcr students for athletic contests. All 
school use or school-sponsored usejo^f athletic fields, n^eting rooRs 
■and. all other school related services, facilities, activities, and" 

•w ' . ' ■ ■ ■ 

.progranis such as ccnw£nce:wnJJ^c:cercises cu:d parent-teacher meetings 
Vhich are open to persons o^Rr than enrolled students, shall be 
open to ^ 1 pera o n^ vauiuuL j^-jurd co i'.->ce. or. color V All special 



educational prog rairis ' conducted by the defendants shall be conducted ' 
v/ithout regard to race or color. , ' * 

1 SCHOOL EqU.ALIZATlOlvI » . • ' 

Infeyior Schoolr., In schools heretofore tnaAnta.Lned for 
Negro' "students, -the defendants shall ttke prompt stops necessary to 

j)rovide physical facilities, eguip.T.ent, courses- of instruction, and 
instructional ratcrials of quality equal to tbat'- provided in schools 
previously nain'tained fbr v/hite students. Condition* of overcrowd- 
ing, as deterrtincd by pupil-teacher, ratios and pupil-classroon • 
ratios shall, to J:he /extent feasible, be'^istributed evenly bet\;een " 
schools formerly r.aintained for Negro students and those formerly . • 
ikaintained for yhito students. If for any' reason it is not f6asible 
to improve sufficiently any schSol" forr,:;rly maintained for Negro, 
students, \,'hcr>> such inprovcnonf.xrould oLl-.crwisc be required i^v this 
paragraph,- such school shnll be closed cjs soojt as t^ociblc, -^'Snd 
students bnrolled'ln-tho school sl,all be i..enscicjn=d on the basin ot 

^frccdom of'<hoi-rc.- Bj^^Octol-or -of each yoar, defendants shall report' 
to the Clo^k of the Court pupil-teWher^-ation, punilrclassrooM 



ration, and por-pupil cxp'^inUturca both as to operating jand capital 
ir.prcvcM.cnt costs, and shall cutlino the steps to be- Lukon.aad the 
time v/ithin which thoy shall accomplish the equar.isatioja of such 
J* schools* N sj * ' 

(b) Ecpr d in 1 Prog rr. m^. The defendants shalj. provide 
remedial education programs ^/hich permit students attendiiig* or vho 
^^^^'^fetp^^^^^^y attended segregated- schools to overcouie past in- 
afiedjuacies in their education, 

4 ; . / KK; COI^STRUCTICL^ ' 

The defendants, to the extent consistent v/ith the proper . 

operation of the school, system as a v;hole, shall locate ^»ny nev • 

""^f 

school and substantially expcind any existing -schools \;ith the 

^ »• 

ob3ecti>/e of eradicating the vestiges of the -dual systoru^ 

'J-ACUTiTY AND STAFF 
(a) Faculty Employnqrvb. Race or color, shall not be ,a facto: 
in the hiring, assignment, reassigncr.ent^ prontotion, dewoticn, or 
dismissal of teachers and other professional staff n..ri)ets, includ- 
ing student teachers, except that race may be taken into account £o: 
the purpose of counteracting or^ correcting the effect of the scgrc- 
gated assigntront' of faculty and staff in the dual systein. Teachers' 
principals, and staff members shall be assigned to schools so thnt 

^,t;hc fsculty nnd cUff is not composed o::clucivcly of mWbors o£ one' 
rhcc^, V.Ticrcvcr possible, tpachero shall' be nssifjncd so that ir.ore 
than one teachoi: oZ the minority race (\.'hito or "^cgro) shall bo 'on " 
a deapgregatccl faculty. Defendants shall talio positive and affii^-. 

•tivo stops to oc?compliGh the desegregation oC their school facultics- 
and to achieve substantial dosogrogation or facultdes. in an Many of 
the schools as r>oc3iblb lor the 19G7-G0 r.chool yoar notwi thcluwrjiSv 
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that teacher contracts for the 1SG7-63 or school years may 

have already been ric/ncd end approved. Tho tenure of teachers in 
the system shall not be used as an excuse for fcYilure to comply 
v;ith this provision. The defendants shall establish as an objective 
that the pattern cf teacher assignx.ent to any particular school not 
be identifiable as viilorcd for a heavy concentration of cither 
Negro or \;hite pupils in the school. 

. ^ (b) Dism5ss<:ils . O^eachers and) other professional staff 
members may not bo discrinina torily assigned, disirtissed, demoted, 
^ '"'"'^r passed over for retention, • promotion, or rehiring, on the ground 
of race or color. In any instance v;here one or more teachers or 
V othe)p professional staff nsnbers are to be displaced as a- result of 
desegregation, no staff vacancy i^the school system shall be filled 
through recruitment from outsid/* the system unless no such displaced 
fetaff meni)er is qualified to fill th3 vacancy. If, as a result of 
^ desegregation, there is to be a reduction .in the total professional 
^ staff of the school systen, the qualifications of all staff mspbers 

in the system shall be evaluated in selecting the staff meribcr to 
j;%^released \;it}iout consideration of race or color. > A report con.- 
taini-.ig any such proposed dismissals, and the reasons therefor, 
shall be filed uith 'the Clerk of the Court, serving copies upon 
* opposing counsel, vathin five (5) days after such dismissal, it 
' demotion, etc., as proposed. « 

Cc) Past As.sic.Tf.^cnts . The defendants shall take stops to 
assign and reassign teachers and o*thcr professional staff nenbers 
, to eliminate, the effects of tho'dudl school systcm.- 



RErORl^S TO TilL' COUHT 

^ * 

(1) no port on Choi CO rrriod . The clcfcndants shall servo 

upon t;he opposing parties and file with ^he Clerk of t\\o Court: on 

July K ^ . . . 

• or before >i:.v/:.13, 1537, ci;-ya''.op>ozx b:?^oro<xamiGtxis;xxioc.^ and in each 

. ' • . 97 ' • • 
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subsequent yeor on or before Juno 1^ o rcoo'Jt tabulating by race 
the' nuaO:>cr or choice applications and transxcr applications re- 
ceived for enrollment in each grade in each school in the sys^tern^ 
and the nurtiber of choices and transfers granted and the numJ^or of 
denials in each grade o£ each school. The rc^port shall alco state 
any reasons. relied upon in denying choice and shall tabulate, by 
school and by race of student, the number of choices and transfers 
denied for each such reason, * v . ^ . 

In addition, the report shall show the percentage of pupils 
actually transferred or assigned frcji^ segregated grade's or to 
schools attended predominantly by pupils of a race 'other than the 
race of the applicant, for attendan ce durin g the 1S55-67 school year, 
with comparable data for the 1935-:66 school year. Such additional 
information shall be included in the report served upon opposing 
counsel and filed v.'ith the Clerk of the Court. ' . . 

(2) Report After School Openincr. The^ defendants shall, in 

addition to reports else\;hore described, serve upon opposiijg -coiSttscl 

/ on'or before Occobor 1st 

and file v/ith the Clcr3; of the Court ^nL'thi*;ix:15r-x:a.y3: after the 

opening of schools for the fall semester of each year, a report 

setting- forth the follov;ing information: ' " 

(i) The name, address, grade, school or choice 

and school of present attendance of each ^student v;ho has 

vithdrawn or requested \;itbdrav;al of his choice of school 

or v;ho has transferred after the start of the school year, 

togethei^ v/ith a description of any action taken by the 

;* 

^defendants on his request and the reasons therefor, 

(ii) The number of* faculty vacancies, by school, 
that have occurred or been filled by the dcfcnc'ants since 
the order of this Court or the latest, report; sub::>il;ted 
pgrsudnt to this sub-p^iragraph. This report shall state 
the race of the teacher employed to fill each such 



vacancy and indicate vhothcr such teacher is newly ' 
employed pr \;ad translorrcd froiu within the system. 
The tabulation of the nun\bei' of transfers v/ithin the 
system shall inclicate the schools frora which and to 
vhich the transfers were made. The report *,hall als6 
set forth the nutnber of faculty merojsrs of each race 
assigned to each school for the current year, 

(iii) The nuiuber of students by race, in each 
grade of each school* 



EXPLAI^ATOr>y LETTER 
(School Syst|fe Kanie and Office Address) 



(Date Sent) 

Dear Parent: ' , . . * * ' " 



All grades in oa^^cnool system will be desegregated ne::t 
year. Any^studsnt v;ho v;i3Wbe entering one of these grades nejct 
year may choose to attend any school in our system, ro^j.^rdless of 
whether that school vas form&rly al^l-white.or all-Kegro. It does 
not watter \/hich school ^(^x child is attending this year. You 
and your child may select any school you ^;ish. 

Every student, v;hite and Kegro, must ma;:e 'a choice of 
schools. If a ^i^cJ is entering the ninth ojc higher grade, or if 
the child is fifteen years old or older, he may^malce the choice 
himself. Othcn/ise a parent or other adult serving a's parent^ ir.ust 
sign. the choice form. ^/V child enrolling in the school system for 
the first ^me must m:i::o a . choice of schools before or at the tiL\7 
of his enrollment. ' \ 

The form on v/hich Ihc choice should be made ic attached to 
this letter. It shoul^ be coraoleled and returned by June 1, 1937.- 
You may ir.ail it in the enclosed cnvelojpe, or deliver it by 
messenger or by hand to any school principal ,or to the Office of 
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the SuporintcnOcnt at any tir;,o bct^.'ccn lloy 1 and June 1. llo or.c 
may require you to return your choice xoria before June T and no 
preference is cjivcn for returning the choice form early. 

No princip:il, teacher, or othor school off icie^l is permitted 
to influence anyone in nuihing a choice or to require early roturn 
of the choice forra. Mo one is permitted to favor or penalise any 
student or other person because of a choice made. A choice once 
wade cannot be changed except for seripus, hardship. • * 

No child V7ill be denied his choice unless for reasons of 

^ercrov/ding at the school chosen, in vhich case children living 

% ^ ' ' 

newest the school v;ill have preference. 



\ |i . Transportation \;ill be provided, if reasonably pcksible, 

- \ 
no matter v;hat school is chosen. [Delete if tlie school systeRx' 

• ■ • * \- 

does mot provide transpori:atian. ] ^ . \ ^ 



wVour School Board and the school staff vill do every t^i^'rg v/e 

■ . \ • ^* 

can to jsee to it that the rights of all students are protected 

. . \ - 

— and that desegregation of cur schools is ^car^ied out 

successfully. V ; 



Sincerely yours. 
Superintendent. 



CHOICE FOm' 

Yhis form is provided for you to choose a school for your 
child to^attehd next year. You have 30 dtys to mal^c your choice. ^ 
It does fiot matter which school your child attendcd'last year, 
.and does not matter v;heth6r the school ycu choose v;as formerly 
a vhite or Hegro school. This form must be mailed or brougKt to 
the principal of any school in the system or to the office of the 
Superintencjent, [address], by June 1, ISG?* A choice is required 
•for each child. :. . * • 
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. - (Firct) (Miadlc). 
Address . 

• * • 

Hatne of Por^rt or other . * 

adult serving &3 i>arcnt ; 

If child is enter titst grade, date of birth: . * ' ' 

(Month) . (Day) . ' • (^ar) * 

• Grade child is entering- 

School attendee! last year . •. , , « » 

Choose one of the" follo\.ing schools by marking an X beside the 
name* • 

Name of school ^ ^ Grade Location^ • 



Signature 
Dato 



To be filled in by Superintendent: \ 

School Assigned 



\ 

Doric, this the 8th day of l^^y\ 1967, 

/s/ Sjcyboyra H» lyrtnc 
. Chief Judsc 



•«n,r n """^r ■ """".^ ^"^''^'^ '^h^ oxplnnntory lot tor 

nnd 11 c cboico form r.hould bo changed to conEom to the choice 
porxoci. ♦ • • < 
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^PENDIX B ■ 
Notif icatioa ,of and Application for 
Th^ Exercise of. the Freedom of-Choice 

r 

Option 
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TO THE STUDENTS OF THE BIWIINGILVM PUBLIC SCHQOL SYSTEM 
-WHOSE RESIDEt;CE-S ARE IN' THE BiruMTKCijlM itxmh DISTRICT 

UiNDER Tin; SUPE^UVISIOM OF THE CITY OF BIRMlNGH/vM 
, BO/vRD OF ED'UCATIO;^, THK P/\REN'TS of such -STUDENTS, 
THE TEACHERS ^N'D^OTIIER SCHQOL PERSONNEL: 



.The following Desegregation Plah Aursuant to he Court Qrder and. Decree, 
Civil' Action No, 9678, signed by Jud^4. Seybourn II . ' ..ynne.and filed May 8, 1967, 
will be continued for the schctol year lS68-69\ Hio follo^v^ng information is 
made available .for public notice in accordance with the 'requirements • 

All grades in our scfhool sys,tem will be desegregated again next* yea^. Any- 
student who will be entering one of these grades next year may choose to attend 
any school in our system, regjardlessiwf whether that school was -fprmerly all- ^ 
w^itc or all-Negro, It does 'not matt« vl)ich sdiobl your child is attending 
thf's year.' You and jrour 'child- toay select^ any school you. wish. 

^ Ever^ student, vhite and Negro, must make a choice ofWhools.'. If a child' 
is entering the ninth or a higher grade, or if.the child is'.'fifteen years old 
or older, h^ may make the choi/ce himself. Otherwise a parent or other adult 
serving aslparent must sign toe choice form.' A child enrolling in the school 
system for the first time must make a choice off schools before or at the time 
of his enrollment^ / 

The form on which the fchcTice shoiald be made^will be atl;;^ched to the letter* 
to be sent to the parents Jn March 1, 1968. It should be completed and returned 
by March 31, 1^68, ^ You^may mail it or deli.ver it by messenger or by hand to any 
school principal or to thei Office of the Superintendent at any time betxvcen 
March 1 and March 31, No |)ne may require you to return your choice form before 
March 31 and no preference is given for returning the choice form early. 

No principal, teacher, or othet school official is permitted to influence 
anyone- in making a choice or to require ^early return .of the choice form. No 
one is permitted to favor or penalize any", student or other person because of^a 
choice mads*. A choice once made cannot be changed except for serious hardship. 

No child will be denied his choice unless for reasons of overcrowding at- 
the school chosen, in which ca^e children living nearest the school will have * 
preference. , * ' 

- ' YOUR FULL COOPKP^mON IN EXERCISIXG A CHOICE PURTXC THE MONTH OF MARCH 
WILL ENABLE THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO MAKE ADEQUATE PL.-VNS FOR THE OPE N'IMG OF' ' 
SCHOOLS IM SKPTEMHFR. . PARENTS OF PROSPECTIVE fIrST GIUDERS A'^K ENCOURAGED TO 
MAKE A CHOICE IN MARCH ALSO. . ► . - ^ ~' 



1 



Sincerely >:,curs , . - ■ 
Raymond Chris-t*ian ' 
Superintendent • '. ^ 
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( Desegregation 
Form I--68 



BIRMpGRA>r PUBLIC^&CHOOLS 
2015 7th AvenOe, North 
P. 0. Drawer 114 
Bi'rmingh^Ti, Alabama 35202 



March 1, .1^68 



Dear Parent; 



All grades iii our school system will be desegregated afain next year. ^ 
Any student may choose to attend any school in'dui; system, regardless, of 
whether that school was fdrmerly all-white or -all^Negro. lb 'does not matter 
which school your child is attending this year* You and your child may select 
any school you wish for the year 1968-69 which begins September 3, 1968. ' 

Every student, white -and Negro, must make a choice of schools ^ If a 
cWld is entering the ninth or a higher grade, or if ^the, child is fifteen ' 
years old or older, he may make the choice himfeelf . Otherwise a parent or 
'other adult serving as parent must .sign the choice. form. A child enrolling 
In the school system for the firs^ time^ must make' a choice of schools before 
or at the time of his enrollment. This"" includes n^w first graders ^ 

' The form on which the* choice/should be made is attached to this letter. 
i;t should be completed and returned by March 31,. X968. You may maiL it, oc 
deliver it by messenger, or by hand^ to any -school princyj^als or Jto the Office 
of the Superintendent at any time between ^fprf'>^ 1 and ^larjdi 3j:\ * No one may 
rfequire you to return'your choice form bet\,*? tZardi 3> anu no pre^^rence is 
given for returning the choice, form early within the choice period. ' 

No principal,, teacher, or other school official is permi,tted -to influence 
anyone in making a choice or to require^early 'return of tl>e choice form. Nb 
on^ is permitted to favor or penalize any student or other person because of 
a choice made. A choice once made cannot be changed except for serious hard- 
ship * , . 

No child will be denied his choice unless for reasons of overcrowding at 
the school chosen, in which case children living nearest the school will have^ 
preference. A student whose first choice is denied may make a second choice.'- " 

Your School Board and the school staff will do everything we can to see 
to it that the .rights of all students are protected,. - 

YOUR FULL COOPER.\TIQN TN EXERCISING A CHOICE DURING TnE MONTH OF WP.CW WILL 
ENABLE THE BQAIID OF EDUCATION^ TO MAKE ADEQUATE PLANS FOR THE OPEN^INn OF SCHOOLS 
IN $EPTDt[>ER . PARENTS OF PROSPECTIVE FIRST v GRADERS ARE EKCOL^RA'GCD TO^MAKE A 
CHOICE TN MARCH ALSO. 




*^ ^ivt ^ , ^ ' ^ Raymond Christian 

^ ' ^ , .Superintendent 



V»U Rr<f%\td U after 



CHOICE FORM 

BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
196S-69 



ir*rm 11-44 



. ^ p ...,JrJ t.,r \.,u ty chiK.^ a sch-«j) lor >our child to attend next year. Yuu haxc until March 31, 1%8, to 
It docs not master which school your child ix atrmdmc nuw. and it dor* not matter uhcthrr the sdjool you 
<Wc >»-a> fornierl) a ulnte or NV^ro «Imk>I. Thr> for^i mu,t be mailed ur bropRht to thr ^fnndpal of any school in the 
•ysttro or to thr oRicr uf tlu Suprnnicndcnt. 2015 7th Avenue. North, Birmini:ham. AJahaina, 6i March 31. 1968. A CHOICE 
—IS-mjUlKEU F OR KACH CHILD. ' ^ 

' — : ^ " > /' 

Name «£ - ^ 



(M>d4k) 



<Addnes&^ 



^ame of parent or other adult jernn; as parent- 
JfckiU is emterint firit trait ^ date of birth: 

Grade child will enter in Scptrmbcr, 1968 



SdH)o} attcnaed 1967-68- 



CHOOSE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS .By MARKING AN X BESIDE THE NAME: 



FUctX ^ 
Br School 

Ox»en 
(Om Oftly) 



Natmc of School 



Grxles • Locatkw 
(iGH SCHOOLS 



( ) 




Bank* \ 


9-12 


721 86th Street, South* 35206 • 


( ) 




Carver ^ 


9-12 


' 3400 33rd Terrace. North. 35207 


( ) 




Epslcy \^ 


9-12 


2301 Attnue J. Emier. 35218 


( ) 




Glenn 


9-12 


901 16th Street. West, 35208 


+^ 




flayci 


9-12 


505 43rd Street, North, 35222 






J^i^flman HikH 


9-11 


950 SpringviUc Road, 352 1 5 






Joffb Valley High 


9-12 


'2000 SJst Street. S. W., 35211 






Parker 


912 


300 8th Avenue. North. 35204 


< ) 




Phillips 


9-12 


^23J6 7ih A\-enuc, North. 35203 


( ) 




Ramvay 


9-12 


1800 13th Avenue. South. 35205 


( ) 




UHman 


912 


625 I2ih Street, South. 35233 


( ) 




.West End 


9-12 


1840 -Pcajrson A\enue, 3^211 


( ) 




Western 


9-12 


5>0 12th Street. Em!e%'. 3521S 


( > 




Woodlau-n 


9-12 


5620 Flm Avenue. North. 35212 


^ ELEMENTARY .SCHOOLS 


( ^ 




Avondale 


1-S 


4000^8th Court. South, 35222 






Baker 


1-S 


3013 Axenuc F. Kmlo% 35218 






Barrett 


1-8 


7601 Division A\-enuc. 35206 






Brown 


1-3 


4S11 Court J. 35203 






Br>ant 


1-S 


6446 Waslitni^ton Iniulc^ard. 35212 ^ * 






Bush 


1^ 


^ 1112 25th Street. Enslcj-. 35218 


s \ 




Butler 


1-S 


f2l8 4Sth Street, South. 35222 






Calloway 


1 1-S 


* 3417 34th lerracc. .North. 33207 






Cameron 


1-3 


Axenue H and \ 4th Street, South. 35205^ 






Center Street 


1-S 


^832 Center \Vav. 






Central Patic* 


1-8 


4913 Axcnuc <J. Ccnifal P^rk. 3320S 






Chri>ttan ^ 


1-8 


701 Sunset Drive, 3320o 






Comer 


1-8 


1220 5Uth Street. SuuiJi. Zb222 






Councill 1 


1-8 


1400 Avenue M. Lp^!ev,Ji21S 






Curr>* 


1-8 


790U Sth Axcnuc. .North. 352Uo 






Daxts 


1-8 


41/ i^ih Street, South. 35233 






Dudley 


1-8 


43UH 42nd Jiueet. North. 35217 • " 






Dupuy 


1^ 


430U 14th Axenue; North. 35212 








1 1-8 


171b 3ht Avenue, North. 35207 






Ka5t Lake 


W 1-8 


7?23 Aladriil Avenues Ea>t LaU. 35206 






EI)to(h ; 


i-s 


6 1 uvc^|'M>va Axcnuc 3^211 






Kureki 


1-8 


. 812 ISth Wax. S. W,. 33211 ^. 






Fairmont 


l-S ' 


. 432il Uxx-i4vuTu- Rfwd. 35207 ' I 






Fairxiew 


1-8 


2623 29th Stfrrt. Kn^lrt-. loim ^ 






Finley Avenue 


1-8 


135 >*inle\- Avc/iue. \\*r*t. 352iH 






Gate Cm- 


1-8 


6910 Georpu KoaJ. Gate On*. 35212 



B3 



KOVER) 
jPLEASE SIGN^ON BACK 



lOf) 



place X 
By School 
ChoNfn 


B^cMENTARX schools (CorttmiAd) 

1 

Name of School Gridca Location * * 


( ) 




1-8 


956 50Vh Street^North. 35212 




Glen Irii 


1*8 


1115 Sluth 11th Str<ret. 35205 ^ 


( ) 


Coins 


1-8 


1015 Nlprth Mirtimvood Urivc. 35235 


^t-J 


Corgas 


1-8 


930 2Ut Avenue. Weit, 35204 


( ) 


Gra>mont 


1-8 


300 8th Avenue. We-t, 35204 


C I 


Crffcn AcrcjL 


X-8 


^45 I'ineyievv Ro^d. .5228 


( ) 


Hemphill 


1*8 


1240 Cotton Avenue. ^5211 


( ) 


Hill 


1-8 


507 3rd Street. N^rth. 35204 


( ) 


Holman 


. 1-8 


5130 8th Court. South. .'^5212 


( ) 


Hudson 


1-8 


3300 Huntsville Roadt No.tli, 35207 


( ) 


Huffman Elementary 


1-8 


517 Huffman'Koad. 35215 ^ 


( ) 


Inslcnook 


1-8 


4120 Ingienook Street. 3521V 


( ) 


Jack son 


1-8 


1401 16th Way. S.W.. 35211 \^ 


( ) 


Joncj Valley Elementary 


1-8 


2921 Dow-elb Avenue. S. W.. 3.1211 * 


( ) • 


Kennedy 


1-8 


125 63rd Street. North. 35212 


( ) 


Kington 


1-8 


801 46th Street, North. '35212 ' 


( ) 


Lake view 


1-8 


* 2801 Clairmont Aveniic, 35205 


( ) 


Lane 


1-8 


410 13th Street. South. 35233 


( ) 


Lee • 


1-8 


630 18th Street, S. W., 35211 


( ) • * 


Lewis 


1-8 


2015 26th Avenue. North. 3523-^ 


( ) ' 


Lincoln 


1^8 


901 9th Avenue. North. 35204 


( .) . 


Marttn 


U 


1325 I2th Street. North. 35204 


( - ) 


McArthur 


1-8 


2418 I7ih Avenue. North. 35234 


( ) 


McCaw 


1-8 


1020 Avenue vM. En>Iey. 35214 


( ) 


McElwain 


1-8 


4447 Montevallo Road. 35213 


( ) 


Minor 


<?1.8 


*2425 Avenue S. En*lcy. 35218 


( ) 


Moore 


1-5 


1401 Avenue G. £n«ley. ^5218 


( ) 


North Birmingham 


1-8 


2620 35ih Avenue. North. 35207 




North Roebuck 


1-8 


300 Red Lane Road. 35215 


( ) 


Northside 


1-8 


^ 2301 Uth Avenue. North. 35234 


( ) 


Norwood 


1-8 


3136 Norwood Boulevard. 35234 


( ) 


Oliver 


1-8 


6871 6th Court. South. 35212 


( ) 


•Pattcrjort 


1-8 


210 64th Street, South. 35212 


( ) 


Powderly 


J-8 


' Dawson Avenue and 20th Street. S.W^ 35211 


( " ) 


Powell 


1-8 


2331 6th Avenue. North. 35203 


( - )' 


Pratt 


1-8 


306 Avenue U, Pratt City. 352 !r 


( ) 


Price 


1-8 


532 2Sth Street. S. W.. 352H ' * 


( ) 


Princeton 


1-8 


• 1425 2nd Avenue. West. 35208 


( ) 


Putnam 


* 1-8 


1757 Montclair Road.,352ltr 


( ) 


RifCins 


1-8 


3177 44th Court. North. 35207 


( ) 


Riley 


1-8 


2801 35th Street. SiVV.. 35211 , 


• ( ) 


Robinson 


1-8 


8400 First Avenue. South. 35206 


( ) 


Scott 


1-8 


Cherry Avenue Sc Hibernian Street. P. C, 35214 


( ) 


Scars 


1-8 


500 93rd Street. North. 35206 


( ) 


Sherman Heights 


1-8 


2000 Pleasant Hill Road, 35224 


( ) 


Shields 


1-8 


396y 14th Avenue. North. 35234" 


( ) n ' 


Smith 


1-8 


1124 Five Mile Koad. :o2l5 


( ) 


South £a5t Lake 


- 1-8 


720 S6th Street. South. 35206 


( ) 


Spauldinf * 


1.-8 


1720 Uth Street. S.W.. 35211 


( ) 


Thomas Furnace 


1-6 


833 8th Street. Thomas. 35214 


( ) 


Tucjjle 


i-8 


, 412 12th Court. North. 3o204 


( ) 


Tuxedo 


1-8 


. 2009 Avenue Q. 35218 


( ) 


Washineton 


1-8 


115 4rh Avenue, South. 35205 


( ) 


Welton 


1-8 


3716 5th Avenue. Ensley (Wylam). 35224 


( ) 


Wat Center Street 


1-8 


1712 3rd Streer. S.W.. 35211 


( ) 


Whatley 


1*8 


549 43rd Street. North. 35222 




Wilkerson 


1-8 


116 11th Court. /sorth, 35204 




Wilwn ' 


1-8 


1030 4th Terracf. West. 35204 




Wylam 


1-8 


701 41$t Street. Wylam. 35214 




Zion IIei(;hts 


1-6 


1 39th Avenue. Nprlh. 35207 


( ) 



Sipiatufy .,. t ■. 

•f PcrMii Mikinc the Ch«Kr 

I Relationship to Student 

» 

DatcJ 

T^is space is reserved for the Superintendent of Schools U — , . . ,. , 



School Aitietwil 
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APPENDIX C 
Superintendent's Letter to 
Staff Requesting Transfers 
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ROUCftT C. ARTHUR 

ORs c. w. N^rviLue o. PMAHES 

AUO'l. NCVySOM MRS. SAM. p. PHULPS 

OFFICE OF SUPC. INTENDENT 




June 19, 1968* 



Board of Education 

p. O. DRAWER t 14 ' 

Birmingham, Alaoama 35202 

. 323.8S21 



To Principals, Teachers, and Registrars in the--Binainghain-Public Schqols: . 

The United Statres Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has ordered the Birmingham Board 
of Education to desegregate the staffs of all schools in the system. Since the Board- has 
no choice in this matter, it is inquiring of each«staff raenber as to his or her willingness 
to accept a- trnnsfer or assignment to a school in PirminghcL-n which, in the past, has been 
attended by pupils . ami/or staffed by members predominantly ^of the race other than his or 
her fivn. ' 

Insofar as possible, the Board plans 'to place teachers who volunteer to change so that ti,o~ 
or more teachers of the minority race will be in a school. The Board, does not wish to make 
•Involuntary assignments. However, unless the Board pjb tains a sufficient number of volunteers 
or expressions of willingness to accept such assigrwjents, it may be ordered to make -involun- 
tary assignments. 

The Board, therefore, solicits your Cooperatioa and requests that you fill out the informa- 
tion requested below and return it to the Personnel Office over your signature (in the 
enclosed stamped self-p.ddressed envelope'). Your itnpiedxate attention and reply arc ur?ed 
so that the Board v.py mett its deadline in making its report to tfte court. — • 

With appreciation. 



Raymond Christian, Supevint 



endent 



1. 



2. 



Would you be willing to accept a transfer or assignment (for the school year beginnin? 
In September 196S) to a school in Birminghia which, in the past, has been attended by" 
pupils and/or staffed by members predominar^tly of the race other than your own? 



CIRCLE ONE: 



YES 



NO 



IF the^Board were ordered to make involuntary transfers and assignment^, and you were 
so assigned, would you accept? . 



CIRCLE ONF. ; 

SICNATUEIE OF EMPLOYEE 
; RACE 



YES 



NO 

******* 



SEC 



DATE 



.. APPROXIM^XTE TOTAL m\RS IN THIS SYSTDl 
. PRESENT SCHOOL .(1968-69) 



PRESENT GRADE; SUBJECT, OR JOB 



ERLC; 



(PLEASE RICTURN ONE COPY - KEEP ONE COPY) 



j 



. APPENDIX D 
A Report to the Court on Staff 
Integration as of 
June 21, 1968 . 
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BIl^MINCUAH riliUJC SCHOOLS 
A REPORT TO Tllir COURT ON STAKK INTliCMTION AS OF JUNK 21, 1968 

Pursuant to the .Court ^c>r of May 8, 1967 ^ an tn tensive effort was 
made by the Administrative Staff to induce teacherik to teach in scliools where 
/the staff members were predomirj^tly of the opposite race.' During the summer 
months" of 1>'»7, Mr. Claude McLain, Mr. N. P. Ardillo, and Dr.^W. C. Matherson 
Interviewed sojue 200 people. ' ^ 



As a result of these interviews, 31 Negro teachers wore assigned to 
predominantly white schools and four white teachers we're assigned to Negro 
schools. Jhcso teachers were assigned to. eight white high schools, three Negro 
high school^ and three white elementary schools. ^ ^ 

Student teachers were placed in cooperation with the colleges and 
universities on a noa-disgriminatory basis* * Twenty-six Negro student teachers 
fro:n Alabama A L M College were placed in predominvintly white schools • Five 
.^white_studen't teachers from the University . of Alabama were placed in predomi- 
nantLy Negro 'schools. 7^ ' 

STEPS TAKES IN PREPARING FOR TIIE SCHOOL YEAR 1968-69 irfllCH BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1968 
(JANUARY 1, 1968 UP TO AND THROUGH JUNE 21, 19*68) , ' 

1. Every new teacher applicant interviewed for employment, both Negro and white, 
was asked this question: "Will- you accept .an assignment in' an opposite^ racev- 
school where the staff members are prcdominnncly ,of the opposite race?" Tt is- 
estimated that some 450 people were interviewed in this manner* Thesr. interview;^ 
were conducted by Mr. Claude McLain , Dr. W. C. Matherson, Mr. N. P. Ardillo, and 
Mr • Ja4ncs Coodson. 

2. As a result of these * interviews 26 white applicants expressed a willingness 
to teach in a school where tho'staff members are predominantly of the opposite, 
race* All 26 of these applicants were sent contracts* , f ^ 

Thirty-five Negro applicants who expresstid a wi-llingncss to toach"^ in schools 
where the staff members are predom'in^mtly of the opposite race are being assigned 
to teaching positions^as they become avdiiable, taking, into consi4eration the fact 
that volunteers within the system will bo assigned b^ifore the mCd for additional 
new teachers c.an be determined, and giving consideration to the fact th.-jc the over- 
all e^nroUmcnt cf. t\\e school systt^m is declining, thus neccs'sitating fewer teacliv^rs 
for next year than were employed this year.. 

3. Bofginning in May 1968, Dr. Raymond Christian, Superintendent, invited each 
principal in the school system, both white and Nogro, to send tlu^c to* five teacJuM* 
frow his school to meetingn to be hold in the Board of Educ:\tion building, so th;it 
he personally mir.f'if explain to tliom lh(? inti'Hjt of.>the Jeffori?on Decree spocificiUy 
a<: it relate-; to ^^ciff do;;e:\roi;;ition. . Ho. mndV ^ direct aiii)oal to nil Al,7 people 
who ntlonded these- nu-et i n^/.s t(0 consiJt^c teaching *in a school whoic st.iff iiuMnbd>; 
arc prcdoinin.uitly of the oppo.*; i'to rate * 

Confei ^noe:; were hold as follow?, in the Board of f.Jucation building: 

Date ' ' ^ No> Present ' ' ' 

Tuesday/ May 21 83' . V ^ 

Wednesday, May 22 83' .* * 

Friday, May 2V ^ ^'B5 ^ * . 

Tuesday, May 28^ ,84 ''^ ""^ ' • 

Wednesday, May 29 . ^ 82 



In ordcjr to get this mcssnjic to all staff members. Dr. Christian asked the 
school reprcticntatives to go back and give the same information they- had received 

-.tollhc other staXfL.niLT.ibcxs.,ia thcix-^chopla... _ . 

All 41' persons were invited to gtyo this mat ter^scrious consideration and 
to express their willingness to transfer. They were asked to give their decisions 
^ to cither ttt. McLain , .Dr. Matherison, Mr. Ardillo, or Mr. Goodson. 

4. As a result 6f the Superintendent's personal appeal to these 417 people « 

(a) Thirty-one Negro teachers and four white teachers volunteered to 
teach In schools where th*e staff members are predominantly of 
^he opposite race. 

(b> these 35 teachers will be reassigned for iho school year beginning 
September 1968 to schools where th^ staff niembers arc predominantly 
of the opposite race. ^ — 

5. In another effort' to acquaint all the teachers with the Jefferson Decree and 
to. induce them to consider teaching in schools where the staff members are pre- 
dominantly of the opposite race, questionnaires were mailed (first class m'ail 

. with an enclosed stamped self-addressed return envelope) to' 2,672 principals, 
^teachers, apd registrars. They were asked: "Would you be willing, to accept a 

• transfer 5r assignment (for the school yeat beginning in September 1968) to a 
school in Birmingham which, iij the past, has been attended by pupils and/or 
Staffed by members predominantly^ of the 'race other than, your^bwn?" and, "IF 
the Board wete ordered to make itivoluntary transfers* and assignments, and you 
were so assigned, would you ac^cept?^' (See copy atta^ched). Fufther reports 
will be made as to replies received. 

* Although the teachers who have already expressed a. vilUngness will be assij^ned 
to a school attended 'predominantly by pupils opposite to the race of the teachcrr, 
until all replies are received and attitudes expressed, it is impracticable at 
this time to make definite assignments in. regard' to a particular school or grade. ' 
, 6. In day- to- J ay interviews; a contihous effort is "being fnade to get neU 

applicants to teach in schools where the staff members are predptj^inantly of the , 
'opposite race. 

7* A nXimber of very fine workshops are being held -•during the summer at tl\e ^ 
Board of EdQcation building in which teachers of both races are participating 
in the preparation of curriculum guides, instructional aaterials^ etc., for the 

* school year 1963-69. " ' ' ' . ' . ' 
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APPENDIX E 
Targets for the School Year 
1968-69 • 
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TARGETS 1-OK TUK SCHOOL yi-AR 1968-69 



It Is the intention of the Bira Ingham Board of Education to comply 
with the* Jefferson Decree* 

(a) It plans to have one or more* teachers^ and two or more where possible,, 
In each" school in Birmingham where the staff pjembers are predominantly- 

•of the opposite rc^^ce, . ^ 

(b) It plans to continue its program of interviewing with a view to 
pctsuading teachers to teach in schools where? the staff members ate 
predominantly of the opposite race. , '» 

(c) It intends to assign as many teachers to schools where the staff menibcrs 
are predominantly of the opposite race as available positions permit, 

; realizing, of course, that teachers will be assigned in their major area- 
of competency. 

(d) Student teachers will continue to be assigned in cooperation with 
colleges and universities based on the racial composition of the college 
or university classes>, 

• ^ (e) A list of substitute teachers of both races will be suppj.ied ta all 
schools* 

(f) Throughout the school year as vacancies occur due to resign^ltions, deaths 
moving out of the city, etc., continuing efforts will be made to assign 
teachers to schools where the staff tnciiibers are predominantly of the 
opposite racfc. ^ ' 

The Board of Education feels that progress is being made in staff 
Integration. The number of teachers who are willing to teach in opposite race 
schools is increasing significantly and as success is evidenced in the over-all 
program of staff integration, it will make it easier to increase the number of 
people who will make these changes willingly in the future. 

, * It now looks as if more than 125 teacher^ will be teaching in schools 
vhcre the staff members are prcdbminantly of the opposite face.. -This represents ^ 
a marked increase over the first year in which the program was put into operation. 



Raymond Christian 
Superintendent 
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APPENDIX F 
Court Decision Containing guidelines . 
For the Establishment of a Unitary 
Scl^ool System in Birmingham 
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in^tfl^ STATES DI5;TRICT court for TIIE 
KORTllURN DlCTKldr OF ALADAMA, .SOUTIU:!^! DIVISION • 



DVIIGIWr ARMSTRONG, et al*, 

plaintiffs, 
UNITED STATES OF AI-IERICA, 

pla/.ntif f--Intcrvcnor, 



TUB BGa\RD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
OF BID^miGIiAil, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
2\LAB2KA^ et al*, . 



Defendants. 



CJVIIi ACTION 
NO* 9670 



FfLED IN ClZrxS OFFICE 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OF AUOAMA 



JUN191970 



WILLIAM E. DAVIS 
CLcnK» u, G. di:;tuict ccuj^t 



0Y»- 



Douxy cu;nK 



FINDINGS OF FACT, CONCLUSIONS 
OF LAW AND FIMALJUDGMENT 



FINDINGS OF FACT 
The defendant Board of Education of th^^ City of Birjttingham, \ 
Alabama^ has- been operating a freedom of choice plan of descgrc- 
gation undcSf'the model decree prescribed in United States v, 
Jefferson County Board of Education , 380 F.2d 385 (5th Cir* 1967) • 
In conformity with the mandate of the United States- Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in United States v> Board of Education 
of the City of Biririingham , 417 F;2d 846 (5th Cir. 1969), and United 
St ates V. Jefferson Couniy Board of Education , 41,7 F.2d 834 (5th 
Cir» 1969), holding free<|ora of chbice to be inadeql^te for the 
disestablishment of dual .school systems and directing the considera- 
tion of zone assignments, the defendant board on September 5, 1969, 

I 

wa3 ordered to prepare and file on December 30, 1969, planr. to die- 
establish the dual school system in the City of Birmingham effective 
^ for the beginning of the 1970^1971 school tcrin* Also in accordance 
with the requirement of United Statbn v. Jofferngn county nonrd of 
t^ciucotion, nupra, and the 'later decision of th6;jl£th Circuit court 



/ » 



/ 



of ApiJcnlo in Ginn3(?fcon v. .Tockson Mtmic J nnl Soj-tnrnto School nin- • 
/ . ' ■ * . * * • 

/ y - trirjt , /110 V .2a 17.11 (1009), Uio bocird Wii.-j inr.tructcd to roquc-yt 

the. 6cCicc or'nduSaf.Ion oi: U.c UniU.-U lilaUoa r)cjji>rtmcnl:' of Health^ 
EducuLion and i;|ill.ai-o to collaborate in the prcj^ari-.tioa of the 
planrj and to direct such piano to^ctudonU and , faculty assignment; 
facilities, athletic and c)thor .school activities, and schooA 
locntion and eonr.truction aL:;ivities to the end of .nchieving con- 
version to ^ unitary^ system. ' Transportation, \/hich is the remaining 
area in which the elimination of racial, identification is required' 

' . . .. 

by f;.tnn3pton and by the Supremo Cour.t*s. decision in Cirocn v'> 
County S choQ}. Bo;)rcl of n / ;v^ Kent County ;' 391 U,s: 430 (1S60) , is 
-*not a factor here i-ince Dirminghum has no school transportation 
system. . 

Pursuant to that order the board requested the Office of 
Education of the De^partwent of Health, Education andjvelfare to • 
collaborate in preparation of the plan, and it \ms agreed by the. 
Office of ?!ducution that M|ch ecllaboration vrould be v/ith its 
designee, the Auburn Univorsit^Centor for Assistance to School 
Systems with Problems Occasioned by Desegreyaiiion. a?he school 
" board's plan was developed over a period of several 'months with 
£ull participation and collaboratiorT by personnel of the Auburn 
Center. The plan as prepared by the school board and the Auburn 
Center was filed on December 30, 19G9, as dirccted-by the court's 
order • 

The school board plan is divided into five major parts re- 
lating tp student acsignr.;a:its, pc-rscniv.il (inclu;Ung faculty and 
staff assignrnqntc), buildings and facilities (including ncv/ con- 
struction and site acquisition), school activities (including- ' 
athletics and other exttacu^ric'ular octivitics), nnd proposals 
O ' . dissemination of infornCi^iou cu:a t\>chniques to aid in inple- 



^ Stud orib A nt;ion:iir-nt:". The ni^'ini.iKjbum ^^►chool cynLom liioLoiri- 
^ cally lias uccd an Pt4 'or(jant:.u-\tional i;Ij:ucIui>^ cpniictincj oC 
. clciarmLarS' :;dhool:: .{Qr.ido:: 1-0) and h.^h gcIiOoJg ((jrcidc:: 9-12), 
^ and the l^lanT rctainc this ;;l:ruct.yrc . ^ The enrollment in the Birm- ' 
ingham cehoolc for tho 19^9-1970 school year tol;a3.ca 66,174 
stucl9ntl;, coiisiGtincj of 19,6.3 high nchooV students 'IG.Sll 
elementary j;chool i;tudcntc. TJic racial composition of the 1969- 
1970 enrollomcnt \\\r. 31,252 whiterj r.nd, 34,922 ilcnrocc, of which 
9,991 >7liit^<^i5 and 9,672 Kcc/rop::; ;v/ere in higli Gclicols and 21,261 
V/hites ancl 25,250 l^cjroes v/c?re in clomentary cchools*. During 
the 1969-70 school year the school board operated 84 elementary 
schools and 14 high school::. The Birminghaia school system docs 
not provide transportation for citlicr elcmcntnry or high school 
students. It is proposed by the school board plan that eight ' 
previously alLJ^laclc elementary schools will be closed and the 
city divided into 70 cloiiV^ntury cchccl attendance area^ and that 
one previously all black' high scH^l will be eliminated and the 
city divided into 13 high school atteftdance areas. For the ele- 
mentary schools trfie attendance areas proposed by the school board * 
are those shown on the board's revised elementary school map intro- 
duced in evidence as defendants' exhibit 13; for the high schools 
the proposed attendance afeas are those 6ho\im on the board *s re- 
vised high, school map in evidence as defendants* exhibit 12, The 
, plan also includes majority-to-minority, transfer provisions for 

both elementary and Ij^gh ^;q]iools, with the right to trancCcr limi'tcJ 
by the capacity of tlis school to which transfer is soug:it. For 
high school student's (but not Cot elementary scitool sLudents) the 
plan provides additionally for curriculum transfers v/hcn a course 
6£ study is not available in a student's attendance area but is, 
available in another area and will i^crmit twel*fth graders whose 
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parents so doairo to y^omplcta in tho 1970-71 ocliool year tlioir 
schooling nt thc^^ttluo kchool cvttcntlcd by thorn in 19G9-70. Tho 
\^lan also will' permit, durincj tho-1'970-71 school year only, a 
. sroaJrl nu:nbor.of students residing in Jefferson County who attended' 
certain Dirmingham schools in 1969-70 to continue attanding thbae 
schools . 

' M ■ 

Faculty and Stnff As s ignments . The board intends to assign 
potsonhel^ as to achieve "a range of 25 to 33^/3% of all teachers 
to work in schools' where their race is in the minority." . • ' 

Buildings and Facili ties; Construction and Site Selecti on. 
The plan states tjiat the school board will use its ^present facili- 
ties and will ••construct new facilities, and acquire new sites in * ' 

•accordance v/ith its policy to establish a unitary sch<?ol system . " 
'*..,.- 
With respect;...to school construction and site selection thei plan 

enumerates and describes '18 projects for elementary schools and 

•six projects for high schools, which are necessary to the ove-irall 

^ effectiveness of the unitary rian. It was nadc hnown* at the hearings 

that the board proposes to modify its plan with respect to site 

expansion for Parker High School. Under the plan as modified the 

,board will acquire £/2 blocks of property east of liarker-'s present. 

site across 4th Street North J-Snstead of the block north of the " 

: present site as stated in the plan) and also will acquire, if the 
t . • • ' ' . 

"^Dds are jnade available by the next bond election, 1/2 block of 
property north of the present site. (A map of the property* to be ' 
acquired- was introduced as defendants' exhibit 10.) All other 
parts of the plan's construction and pite acquisition program will 
remain unchanged. 

School Activities. -The plan provides for t]«j merger 6f an^ 
cqvtal opportunities in all school activities, including athletics 
and athletic, contests, school sponsorcdsclubs , scliool sponsored 
leadership groujps, and other school sponsored- functions. /1 18 

, • • • 

. • • ^^4 . ... ■ . ...... 



a ^ OnJIXTTOI^S TO SCHOOL nOARD PT.AN 

The plniatiffc filed no objcctionn or propp:;ccl modiCicationo 
to tlic school board plan. At the }icaring on June 5-9, 1^70, ib 
, was shovm tttot the plaintiffs had no objections to any portion of 
the school board plan except (1) its provision for personnel assign- 
ments and (2) its provision for ^the continued attendance during'the 
1970-71 school year of 229 Jefferson County residents at Jones 
Valley High School pursuant to an agreeinon/ between the Jefftsrson 
Cbi^nty and Birmingham boards of education. The plaintiffs were * •• 
in acc<Jrd v;ith the school board in regard to student assignments ' 
arxd school construction and sites. 

The Ui^ited States 'as plaintiff-intervcnor on January 12^ 1970, 

filed a motion setting forth specific and limited suggestions for * 

/ ^ • ■ ' 

modification of the school board plan. These suggestions originally 

included proposals for the pairing of two high schools and 12 ele- 

mentary schools V Subsequently and at the hearing on June 5-^9, 1970, 

thti. original objections or suggestions of the United States v/ere 

' • ^ 1' 
substantially narrgwed to consist of only the following: (1) With 

respect to student assignments in elementary schools the only 

changes suggested were* proposals for the pairing of the Tuxpdo and 

3ush schools and the pairing of the Gibson and Kingston schools • ^ 

jf2) With respect to student assignments in high school the only 

. change suggestec? by the United States was that the zone line / 

N . / 

•dividing tha at'tendance areas for tl\e Enslcy and Western (Oliii) 

* * high schools.be drawn as shown on defehdants' exhibit 5 instead^ 

. • of as shown-jon the school board •s irevised high school attendance 

area raap (defcn'dants exhibit 12). (3)* With respect to the pro- • 

posals in the school board plan for school construction the United 

- ' States' objection, which wasi limited tp the piroposed improvemertts 

for Parker lligli School^ was that construction and site "location 

gj^Q 'for Parker might serve to minimize desegregation* (4) With respect 
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to faculty and atafC asGignwGrtUs tho United s'tatcc^ as dia llxok 
, iplaintiffa, urged that the plan sjvould incorporate the provision » 
for faqwl^ijy and staff ascignn^eats prescribed by the Fifth CircuiJ; 
Court of i\pp6al3 in Sinffloton ,v. Jnchnon M<nucipnl Sopnrnto ncliooL 
District, supr^/ 419 F.2d at 1217-10. (5). With respect. to attend-^ 
^nce by non-residents the United States' position was the same as 
that of the plainta,^fs as stated above relative to the 229 Jefferson 
bounty students attending Jones Valley High School the 1970-71 



school year. 
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^The evidence v/hich was presented at the heading on-^bjections 
to the plan held by the, court on Juife 5-9, 1970/- was confined to ' • 
the several issues in controversy raised by the United States! sug- 
gestions a? subsequently narro;/ed and outlined above. ^ ♦ 
; A UNITMIY SYSTEM [ • 
5(he plan and the- evidence taken with resp'ect to the limited 
areas of disagreement have beea viewed inTthe light of the standards 
for (Jisestablishmont of dual schools and f6r conversion into a 
.unitary school* system as set forth in Alexander v> Holmes County ' 
Board of Education . 396 U.S. 19 (1969), and Singleton v. Jacl<soti 
Municipal Separate School District > supra, with, recognition that 
each school system must be judged on its own facts. In view of 
the suggestions in United States v. Jefferson County Board of 

^ 'Education , 417 P. 2d 834, 836-37 (5th Cir, 1969), that ''the develop- 
ment of such a (disestablishment] plan in each system can be readily 
accomplished by Ipcal effort" with consideration to be given to 
the views of "plaintiffs . . . represented by\Negro lawyers who 

• reside in the Birmingham area and are familiar \with the school 
systems and the neighborhood patterns, " the court also .has been 
mindful of the fact that the plaintiffs are irf harmony with the 
board plan in' every roapoct except faculty aosigr^monto and attend- 
ancc at Dirirtingham schools by a fevr JoJffcrson County residents. 



The UnitTcd States Itself, J^urtherMorel made only limited sucjcjcJtiono 
for changes in thp board plan and its witnecs agrecSd that "in many " 
areas the plan was indeed^ quite cjoocU" The specific suggcs1:i6n<; or 
objections which wprc made and *as to which evidence was presented 

.• , • " \ . 

<Vill. bc examined below, * 

.student* Assignments in Elementary Schools . The only elementary 
school attqnda^cc areas as to which there was any dispute Were 
those for Kingston and Gibsoli and for Bush and Tuxedo, The school 

* * 

board plaa proposes that students be assigned to these schools in 
accordance v/i'th the zone attendance areas as drawn* for these schools 
on the board's revised map for elementary schools (defendants' 
exhibit 13). The plaintiffs concurred in the school board's pro-- • 
posal. The United States suggests the pairing of Kingston and j 
Gibson schools (with grades 1-4 attending Kingston and .grades 5-8 
attending Gibson) and the similar pairing, of TUxedo and Bush school's, 

• While recognizing that the United States* proposal would oon- 
stitutc a departure^ for only 4 of the 76 elementary schools, frc 
the 8-4 organizational structure existing in tlie system^ the govern-* 
ment's "witness (who visited Birmingham approxiinately on<5 day only 

for examination of its schools) stated that a 4-4-4 organizatiional 

* . - \ . . 

Structure had been used in some syStems in other parts of the 
country* However, there was substantial and convincing evidenco 
through testimony of educators and traffic engineers familiar v;ith 
the Birmingham schools and traffic conditions that the pairing of 
tj^ese^chools as proposed would be educationally unsound for a 
number of reasons; that it v;ould result in a severe increase in 
^hc c^xposure of these children, for whom no school transportation 
is provided, to traffiq hazards and accidents; that it would re- 
sulti in additional costs caused by duplication of facilities' and 
instx^uction and by necessary changes in physical plant; and that 
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the u^o of a different organizational otructurc fox* o\ily 4 schools 
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would create adndniritrative problcma. Moreover, the propo,Lved 
special trcciLiuent of only 4 of the 76 schools could iiffect' adversely 
the acceptability of and rc-sulta achieved under the entire plan 
throughout the cyctem. As against these considerations, it is 
evident that the degree of additional ndxing in the system as a 
whole which might be fichicved by the proposed pairing would be small 
indeed. 'Three of tfie 4 schools for which pairing is proposed are 
already ini>:ed.. It may be noted also that the predominantly black 
character of Tuxedo and Bush schools under the board's plan is the* 
rej^ult of bladk or predominjitely black federal housing projects, 
a condition for which neither the school board nor the former 
system of dual schools is responsible. • ' ^ 

It is concluded from all of the evidence on this issue that 
the pairing ^of these, 4 schools proposed by the United Stat^^^ ' 
not justified in viev; of ^he resultant education^^^^^^fety, and 
etcher problems as compared with the minimal aijotint of additional 
mixing which it would achieve and would/itot be consistent v/ith 
the -"proper operation of the schoj^xsy^tem as a whole." United ^ 
States V. Board of Public Instruction of Polk County , 395 .F. 2d 66, 
(5th Cir. 1968). The 'school board's proposed attendance areas fof. 

the Kingston^ Gibson, Bush and Tuxedo schools therefore will be 

\/ . 

approved. • * . 

The court accordingly approves the attendance areas foS^ student 

assignments in elem|pntary schools (grades 1-8) as shown on the school 

board's revised mapS^odjFtelcinentary schools (defendants' exhibit 13). 

Student Assiqnments\kn High S^chools . The school board proposes 

the assignment of students to Ensley and Western (Olin) High Schools 

in accordance with the attendance areas sho\^ on the board's re- 

, vised high school zone m.evp (defendants' exhibit 12) • The plaintiffs' 
•/ * . ^ \ ^ 

ag3C€e with the board's proposal.' The United States ouggesto ani p q 
alternative zone line between Ensley and the* Western • (Olin) schools 



as nhpwn on the niaijAx tho Eniijlcy, area, introduced ao defendants' 
exhibit 5* , 

Both of these schools also will be dcsegrcgatfcd under the 

board's propo:;ed attendance areas • The evidence revealed that 

the'government' 5 'proposed zone liijic wpuld cause severe o'vefcro;vding 

•ft , . . * 

of the capacities of ti c. non-vocational facilities of Western (Olini , 

wherqas the board •s revised zone line would be substantially con- 1 

sistent witlj the capacities of both schools. Western (Oliu) is ' 

composed of tv/o separate buildings, a , non-vocntionai' building and 

a vocational building, and the capaQity of the non- vocational 'buildiii 

is limited • It was shown that^ the government's proposed zoiie line 

would result in a substantia:! increase at Western (Olin) in the 

number of students vrtio would elect non-vocational studies, thereby 

causing the overerowding of it^s non-vocational capacity* The board's 

plan achieves the maxiraum amount of desegregation consistent v;ith 

proper educational practices and administration. . ' ^ 

The court accordingly approves. the attendance areas for student 
assignments m high schools (grades 9-12) as showri on^the school 
bdard's revised map for high schools . {defendants' exhibit 12)- 

School Construction and Site Selection . Arnong the conkt^c- 
tion projects set forth in the school board's plan is the proposed 
construction for Parker High School, consisting 'of the replacement 
of a part of the old buildings, remodeling part of the existing 
facilities, and the expansion of the site as stated in the modi- 
fied proposal of the board^as stated Jat_ the hearing and described 
above/' The plaintiffs are in agreement with the rccoostruction 
of Parker as proposed in the school board plan, and as. thus modi- 
fied. The United States, which has objected only to the Parker 
construction prpjcct, believes the proposed construction and site 
locAtion of Parker will serve" to minimize desegregation and as 
proscjmtly planned dops not meet tho requirements of United States v. ' 



JcCfcrnon County noaiM of Edncntioi^ , 300 I\2cl 30S, 395 (Sth Cir# 

1967) . and Unitod StaLof: v. Hoard of PubJic Conntruction of! Polk 

C oxmty . 395 F.2d 66 (Sth Cir. I960)- ^ * \ 

The propriety of rcdonstructing Parker at its present site 
\ . . • ^ 

was 'first quGStione<l by the United States in early 1969. After a " 

hearing in February 1969 in which some evidence regarding Parker 
was adduced, the school board was directed by the court to study 
and submit a report concerning the school construction program/ 
A study then was made by the board staff, v;ith participation by 
members of the board, to determine whether there was any alter-, 
native to the proposed* construction of Parker which would achieve 
greater dbscgregation. From this study and the evidence developed 
at the hearing on June 9, 1970, it was sho\m that the - school board 
did seek to find alternatives to the reconstruction of Parker which 
would be consistent with the proper operation of the school system 
as a whole. It is xeadily apparent tliat some high school facility 
is necessary to serve the students livp^ng in the Parker area* Be- 
cause of the concentration of Negroes and the_ presence of only a 
ffew whites in the surrounding areas it simply is not possible to 
locate a high school facility/at any place whicli cou^d properly 
serve these students and ac the same time achieve an increase in 
the degree of desegregation. The elimination of Parker at its 
preserit site not only would achieve no greater desegregation in the 
surrounding areas, but it also would cause overcrowding of other 
high schools. Moreover, the acquisition of a new site would be so 
expensive that the remaining funds would be insufficient for con- 
struction of a building. The existing plant for Parker unquestionab2 
isr-inadequate and needful of replacement, the board's efforts to * j 
provide these students with a proper facility already has been 
12 A delayed more than 1V2 years by the objection of the United States, 

and the acquisition of another site and construction there would 

v-*- * 
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require- nnothcr 4 'years of dclai'. -The -court co.nclucJes , from' all . ' 
'of the evidence that the construction for Pnrk'cr an proposed by ' 
the board v/iH further desegrcfjation to the extent" possible c^nd 
consistent with the jSroper operation- of the school system as a 
whole, whop judged in light o'f the "capacity of cxii:ting facilities, 
the residpncc of the students, and the alternative titcs available". 
The school board's proposed construction and expansion of the site 
Will therefore be approved. ' No objection has been inado as to 
any of the otlier construction projects set forth in the school'" 
board's plan and they also will be .approved. 

The court therefore approves the construction program oa pago& 
9 and 10 of the school board plan including the proposed recon- 
struction of Parker High School. on its site to be expi^ndcd through 
the board's acquisition of 1^/2 blocks of property east of the 
present site across * 4th Street North (block 6 of the north half 
of block .7 of the North Smithfield Survey), and its^urther acquisi- 
tion, contingentr on funds being made available in the next bond' 
election, of 1/2 block of property (the north .half of block 9 of 

the North Smithficldi Survey) north of the present site, 

*s • ' * " ^ 

With' respect t6 all- future school construction programs, site 

acquisitions, and cjiLsolidations additional to that described in 

and made a part of ma school board plan, the school boards will 

be goyerned by the following provision proscribed in Sin^ ^lcton v> 

Jackson Municipal Separate School District , supra, 419 F.2d at 12 li: 

SCHOOL COKSTRaCYIO:^ AND . . 

. SITE .SELECTION ^ '* . 

All school construction^ school consoli- 
dation, and -site selection (including the location 
of 'any temporary qlas^roomsr) in tlio system shall be 
done in a manner which will prevent the recurrence of 
the dual school structure once this desegregation 
' plan is implemented. y 1 Or* 

Faculty ond Staff Aggignmohta . The United States rcquesto th<i 

for faculty and staff assignments the 'boaf d plan be changed to pro- 
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Jaclcnon Miuiicipal nxipnratc School Dintri.ct > sup^a.^ 419 F.2d* at 
1217-10. >Thc plaintiffs agrc^wiyi the position of tho Unitca 

• Although evidence prcTJcntcd at the Hearing casts doubt on 



oucjh evidence prcTJcntcd at the Hearing casts doubt on 
, the ability of the school board to aphicve 'i^lie. ratio -prescribed 



by Singleton ^fox the * 1970-1971 schooj. year>rtd indicates that imple- 
^^.^nentation of |:bsx:feocatio in the Birmingham *system woula result in 
significant losses of expej?ienccd and Qualified teaching porsonnal 
and in misassignmGnts of teachers to the detriment of the system* s 
educational progremis, the decisions of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals have mad^ it clear that the provisions for desegregation 
of faculty and staff as set forth in Singleton must be inco^pora'tfed 
, uniformly in the plans of all school stystems in the Fifth Circuit/ 

See^ B.cj. , Valley v, Rapides g>arish School Board , F.2d (5th 

Cir-./No. 29237, decided March 6> 1970); United States v. Board of 

Education of Baldv/in County ^ F^2d (5th Cir*, No. 28880, 

decide^ March 9, 1970) ; Davis^ ct al V. Board of School Commissionors 

of Mobile County, et al > ] P»2d (5th Cir*,. No. 29332, decided 

tJtme 8, 1970) • ^ . 

AccordjLngly, and" in conformity with the mandate of the deci- 
sions of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, this court must require 
that, in lieu of the provision at page 8 of the school board plan 
^^or. assignment of personnel, the jjlan shall incorporc^te^'^e follwing 
provisioa prescribed by the Fifth Circuit COurt of Appeals in Single-* 
ton v> Jackson Municipal Scijajfato School District, supra ; _ 



DESEGREGATION OF FACULTY 
AND OTHER STAFF 



The School Board shall announce and implement 
the following policies: 
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!• The principals, teachers, tcacher-aidcs and .127 
•other staff who work directly v^ith children at a 
school shall be so n.^signcd that in no case will 
.tho racial composition of a i;taff indicate that a 
ochoc^l is intended for Negro atudcntn or white 
Btudcnts, Tho district shall assign the staff 
described above so that tho ratio of Negro to white . 



teachers in each school, and the ra.tio of other 
otaff in^ench, are cubs tan tially the same as each 
cuch -ratio ic to the teachcrc and other ctaf f , 
respectively, in the entire ucliool cyctom. The 
school district shall, to^ tl^e extent necej;:;ary to 
carry -out thin dcGccjregation plan, direct members 
of its staff as a copcution of continued employment 
to accept ncvr ac«ignments . * * 

2» Staff membero v/ho work directly^ with children, 
and profecsional staff *who v;ork on the administrative 
level will be hired, assigned, promoted, paid, demoted, 
.dismissed, and oth(^rv/ise treated without regard terrace, 
color, or national origin. 

3* If there is to be a reduction in the number of 
prinicipals, teachers, teacher-aides, or other pro- 
fessional staff employed by the school district which 
will result in a dir>missal or demotion of any such ^ 
.\ staff members, the staff member to be dismissed or 
demoted must be selected on the basis of objective 
and reasonable non-discriminatory standards from 
* among all the staff of the school district. In 

addition if there is any such dismissal or demotion, 
no staff vacancy may be filled through recruitment 
of a ;^rson of a race, color, or national origin 
different^ from that of the individual dismissed or 
demoted, until each displaced staff msmlper who is 
qualified has had an opportunity to fill the vacancy 
and has failed to accept an offer to do* so. 

••Demotion" acj used above includes any re-assiqn- 
f ment (1) under which the staff member receives less 
pay or has less responsibility than uftder the assign-, 
ment he held previously, (2}- which requires a lesser 
degree of skill th^n did the assignment he held pre- 
viously, or (3) under x-zhich the staff member is asked 
. ^ to teach a subject or grade other than one jfor which 
he is certified or for which haa has had "substantial 
experience \>^iithin a rear^onably current period. Jn 
general and depending upon the subject m^ter involved, 
five years is such a reasonable period I ' - . ' 

Transfers and Attendance Outside System of Residence . The schoo" 
board plan also will incorporate the model provisibn prescribed by 
Singleton v. Jackson^j^unicipal Separate School District , 419 P. 2d 
at JtZlO-19, relating^ to the attendance outside* the system of residenc' 
The plan already provides that, with certain ehumerated minor ex- 
ceptions, the Birmingham system will not accept non-resident pupils 
from other school systems during the 1970-71 J^cjiool year . The ex- 
ceptions provided for bjr the board plan relate to (1), .twelftii grade 
pupils who attended Birmingham schools in the eleventh grade during 

P„ • ■ 128 - ' • • '. 
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^- the 1969:.70 school u.o continued attandanco duri,Kj • 

only tho 1Q70-71 achool ycar-oC certain JcfCcroon County rcoidcnto 
in .two Uirmincjham schools pursuant to an exchange agreement oi long 
standing between the Dirmincjham at»d Jefferson county Boards of 
Education (estimated to ificlude only 229 eleventh and twelfth graders 
at Jones Valley nigh School and 52 s-tudents at Sherman Heights 

• Elemerxta^ry School) . No j, .rty objects to the first exception or to 

_ the stu-d^ts at Sherman Heights, but both the United States and the 
. plaintiffs contend that the Singleton provision governing attendince \ 
outside the System of residence prevents- the attendance during tho 
- 1970-71 school year of the few Jefferson County ^esidc^nts at Jonos - 
valley iiigh School. This contention is predicated not 6n the effect 
of such attendance on desegregation in the Birmingham system but 

• rather on its effect on desegregation in the Jefferson County syntan. 

• The court however is unable to conclude from the evidence that the 
Birmingham school board must discontinue for the 1970-71 Vscheol 
year its accommodation of the Jefferson county students at Jones • 

-valley because: (1) there was no evidence presented in .this case 

that these students' enrollment at Jon?s Valley in 1970-71 would 
reduce desegregation in the Jefferson c6unty system; (2) these 
students are transported by the Jefferson County school systenv by ' 
. bus to the two Birmingham sch6ols and Appropriate relief, if necessary, 
could be obtained from that system; -lind (3) it does not appear that 
the continued acconunodation of these few^ students for th^IIiilted . • 
period Of the 1970-71 school year could, have,, any appreciable effect' 
on desegregation of citlier systeiT. 

The court approves tlic provisions of the school board plan for « 
transfers (to which no objection was made) , and the plan also will 
be deemed to incorporate tlic following provisioT prescribed by. the 
Fifth Circuit court of Appeals in Sincrlcton : • . ' ' " 

. • , ■ ' .129 .. 
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•'^^^ ATTEMDANCE OlJTniDC SYSTEM 

OF lUiSIDHHCB ' * 

^ If the school clictrict yrants tronfifcrs to 
students living in tlio clictrict Cior their attcndancG 
^ *at public schools outside tlic district, or if it ' ^ 
permits transfers into the ditstrict of students 
who live outside the district, it shall do so, on a 
non-discriminatory basis, except that it shall not . • 
consent to transfer-^ where the cumulative^ bffect. 
will reduce dcsegrecation in either district or re- 
enforce the dual sch')ol system. ' 

Other ^rovistons of the PIan> All other provisions of the 
board's plan are approved, no objections to them Raving been made 
by any party and it appearing to the court that th&y are designed* • 
to achieve and promote the conversion to a unitary »:school system* 

It is apparent, and the court so concludes, that the school 
board plan, as modified in the particulars to v/hich reference is 

made above, establishes a unita3cy system of public schools in all 

respects. ^ • • 

CONCLUSION OF LAW ^ . ' • 

The plan outlined in the sectioh ^^"o| thid pinion headed "A 
.linitary System" constitutes a unicary public school syalca for -the 
City of Birmingham, Alabama, school district • 

FINAL JUDGMENT * , • • 

It is ORDERED, ADJUDGED and DECREED by" the Cdurt thatfV 
!• The Board of Education of the^ity.of Blrminghcim, Alabama, 
and its officers., agents, servants and employees shall henceforth 
ox>erate a unitary school systenTas described in the section of the * 
foregoing Findings of Fact headed ''A Unitary System." .The 'boundaries 
of the student attendance areas shall he as described and shown on 
the school board's revised attendance' maps for high schools (defendants 
exhibit 12) and elementary schools (defendants* exhibit 13) re- 
spectivQly. ^ . • ' 

2. , Tho assignment of students and of faculty and staff in 
accordance with tho foregoing plan for "A Unitary System" chc^li bo 
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ofCcccivc for tlic 1970-7X school year beginning GcpUciubcr 1970 
and thereafter. . * • , • 

. 3» On November 1, 1970 , tlie Doarc2 of Education of the City 
of Dirmingham, Alabama, v^ill file in the office of the clerk of this 
court a report containing the information spe^^fi«id in /Appendix A 
hereto concerning students, faculty, transfers, attendance outside 
system of residence, and construction, and the court '•ill retain 
jurisdiction to reviev/ the progress of desegregatiorj. 
Done, .this the dayjOf June, 1970» 



^ Q CHIEF JUDGJiQ 
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'* Tho reports to the court shall include the follovving 
information: 

(a) The number of students by race enrolled in the school 
district; o • • • * 

'(b) The riuniber 'of students by race- enrolled in each school 
of the district. , , v " * • * , 

, II. 

(a) ' Tho number of full time teachers by race in the district; 

(by The number of full time teachers by race in each school 
in the district; 

(c) The number of part time teachers by race in the district* 

III. " ' . 

State the number of interdistrict transfers granted, the race 
of the students who were granted such transfers, and the school 
district to v/hich transfers were allwed. " 

• •* 

•Describe all intradistrict transfers requested, granted, denied^ 

together with the reasons therbfor, the race of the* student involved 

and the school to which and fronv which the transfer was requested • 
* ' ' . • • • • . ' 

V. 

•State the additional courses added to eafch school pursuant to 
item 2, page 7, of tho school bpard plan, and the reasons for adding 
such courses. * * c . 

VI. • I 

Describe .any present or proposed construction 6r expansion of 

facilities, and tho effect of such construction on the desegregation 

♦ /• . ^ * 

of the school* system. . * t 

•/ . • . • ■ ' ... V 
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APPENDIX^ G 
Procedure for Coziipliance with Federal Court 
Order Regarding Faculty Assi(painent * 
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lollowmg procedure is designed to achieve' the'se purposes. ^ ^ ^ * 

^" tha^t^ 2tK "'f"''' r^"'"^"' '^^^'^ '^^'^ '''^^ ^l^^ll be assigned so 

of other staff in IIT '° '"'"^"^ '"j^^^^ ^^h°°l> the^^ati^'" 

central office s^p^f w,-n ,4^*. • . - ♦ principal and appropriate 

■ Uln:!^n'/jichi"s"5n'r Co„„.elbrs; special personnel and 

as poss-urt": Si p e^":c^": i;tin"p:i?^iiit\"'''''M'- 

stsbillUns nucleus aad^^.si^ed'in Jh:L'";^LlnJ s^l^lT'"'' '"^ 

Once the stabilizing .nucleus is determined for each school, teachers will ' ' 
be considered for transfer based on qualifications and experience In the 

LsHi^tt^h P-^'^-- availaMe"ho hale 

less Bxrmttgham School experience will be considered first for such rZ ' 
assignments. This procedure will add other qualified eachers o ^he 
atW^^^hoS!^"^ thereby, assuring a veil roun^ed^'f acuity 

fiirb^^^o""^"''^'^^. ^-^"'"^ ca.lculated, fractions of^mbers- 

Personnel already working in schools w^th faculties predominately of 
opposite race will be considered in th^ ratio bu^t elSn^ted f^om re-atrign^-^: 

7. Teachers may volunteer for re-assignment before 'Assignments are made r^L, 

percentage of teachers may have Ions exoerlenc. 

lormetiy ror pupils or the same race as the tanrhf^r in r^v^A^ ^ ^ 

positions so .s to ccply with the "ratiotpjo: s . "o h: Co^ur ^"0°'^;: 

Si:ru;':;d^;Lv^^"^^^^^ " -^^'^^ ^-^^ °^ .uaiSca^Li:: 

10. No salary Teduc|tions will bo made, .regatdlessl of reassignment. ' 

11. A review co.„mit'teo will be set up to he.r hardship .nd grievance "^asos . - 

IZ "-f^ff«"'"°"'= ^^^^^ the son,e conuni tt«e cstabl - • • - ; 



5. As 
6. 



ERIC 12, Filial scloetton 
for decormInin« 
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TEACHER TRANS reus 

The practice followed by inio Pox*i»oancl. DA'pnrtmont of the BU'n^lnt'Juun BoJi-il < 
^Education is con.sistaiit with the luaiuKiLo as set forth in the Coui't ovdur 
dated June 19, 1970. . 1 



\ 



Desegregation of Faculty, and other S±aff (Pago 12). 



U Tiie principals, teachers, teachei:-a idos aud other staff who work | 
directly with the childrc(fr"ac a school shall be so assifjncd that in no cnno 
will the racial composition of tlie staff indicate that a. school ir: inContlod 
for Kej^ro students or white students. The district shall assif^n Iho s^afp 
described above so that the ratio of Neyro to white teachers in oi o'l school, 
and the ratio of otlier staff in each, are substantially the same oach ^such 
ratio is to the teachers and ot!iei?\Vtaf f , respectively, in the entire school 
system. The school district shall, to the extent necessary to cairy out. this 
dese[>regntion plan, direct members of its staff as •a condition of coacinucd 
employment to accept new assignments. 

2, Staff members who work directly v;Lt;h children, and ^professioI\al <;tafj! 
who work on the administrative level will be hired, assigned, proiuocud, p;jiJ, 
demoted, dismissed, and otherwise treated without regard to race, color, or 
national origin. ' v 

Also: Section 355 of Chapter V of the Rules and Regulations and Tolicies 
of the Birmingham Public Schools reads as follows: • ^ . 

Section 355 - Transfers of Teacher - Any teacher on continuing, service status, 
upon the re cOiifu'.onJ acTon of the supiir inCcnJcnt and the approval of Cue cinpiovi.. 
J/oard of Education, may be transferred for any succeeding year* from one por>icC 
scl)ool or grade to another by being given written notice of such intention to 
transfer by the Employing board, except that such transfer shall bo without 
loss of status or violation of Contract, and such transfer may not be for • 
political or personal reasons. » • ^ • • , ' . 

.PROCEDURES: ^ \ * ' \ . * 

1, The tratisfcr of a teacher can be*- considered only when it conforms first, 
to the best interest of the total school progriim. \ 

2% All requests for transfers must be ^adc in writing by \hQ teach^* requestlr; 
the transfer giving his reason, showing how the transfer will conform to the 
best interest of the total school progranu \ \ 



3. Any teacher or <3!^ther personnel has the right to request a transfer. 

4» The decision to effect the requested (transfer will be made by the 
Superintendent and his staff with the appfroval of the Board of Education. 



5* All requests for transfers should bey in the office of Personnel before. 
June 1. However, some consideration might be given to requests made forty^-iive 
'days prior to the opening of school. ' / 



> 



6. The teacher requesting the transfer will be notified in writing if the 

137. • • ^ ' 
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transfer io npprowd. 
The following lists .the priorities under which traXs for ' i.*; cotu/ldercd, 
i. The best inlcres^t of thc^toial school pro^M;>6mY 



2. Teacher's training nnd experience In the 



nrca of request, 



3. Abixity of the ^Personnel Division to positiou vncutcd if trarififcr i 
wade, . ^ ' . ' 

4. Seniority of teachers requesting transfer to the portion. 

When a teaching, position becomes available because of retircuiouf. , resif^naci 
leave of absence, etc-; the following practice is followed, in filling Uhe 
position* 

\. 

1. The principals of the schools involved in the teacher transfi.'t nnd pl:ioi 
are consulted so thatrafty change in faculty will be made in the best iuLcrc 
of ^ui pupils, ' . 

2. Tho quali f ied teacher with -the loaoiest service in Uirmln;»Ji;mt Scliool^ 
who_ had ^bqen.. transferred .from the school to another, school to i sfy .the 
c.aux.tLxequii:cineats..wiIl,be offered .the position. 

3. If he\ refuges , the position will be offered to the* other, qua U.f ied Loach 
*;ho liml Won trrnsforrcd from th.c «ch.oo! to sPti^i^fy- the court o/(!c.r In t.h2 
order of \the,ir service in the Birmingham Schools. 

4^ If no dther qualified transferred teachers are available from the school 
then the positioa-will-be^offered .to .transferred teachers from schools in t 
adjoining-area^uaLiL-thc-posltiou. is filled. 

7 ^ . . — 

5. If no qualified transfer teacher is available, a new teacher will he hir 
for the position. • 



•f 
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•APPENDH I 
Enrollment Reports for Birmingham Public 
Schools fr6m 197O-7I through 1973-7^. 



These reports include a, breakdown of 
student enrollment and facility compos- 
ition according to individiial school. 
Each report was submitted in September 
of the indicated school year and reflects 
the initital status of enrollment and 
staff assignments subsequent to the^ 
reporting of each to individual schools. 
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(a) \ The: iwur.her of r.LutUMUr. by r;icc ttnrollc.J In the 
r.choo] district* PrincjiMlr.' Roport . * 



-Wrfrtc NcTjro Totai- 



Birniinf.har.! School 

District . 27,962 3A,081 C2,0A3 



(b) The nuiubcr* of r.tudcnts by race enrolled in each 
school- of Llic district. • 



School 


White 


Negro 


Total 


• 

B<nnks llir.h 




101 


1,566 


Carver Hif;h 


1 . 


• 1*36^3 


1,3GA 


En55lcy Hjph 


1,268 


369 


1,637 


Glcmi High 


378^ . 


. 360 


73S 


llaycs Hig!) 


37 


l,33o 


1, j/j 


Huffman llifih 


— 1>456 


13 


1,A69 


Jones Valley High 


799 


20 /i 


1,003 


Parker lli^.h 


0 . 


1,783 


1,783 


rhillips High 


A31 


1,26A 


1,695 


Rannay Hij;b.^^ 


568 


60A 


1,172 


West End IUi;n 


*984 


. 763 


1,7A7 


Western High 


1 


1,3^5 


1,3A6 


wood lawn llii;h 


1,700 






Total High 


« 

<)»088 


9,966 


19, 05 A 


FJetncntar^ 




• 




Avnndalc 


506 


155' 


6G1 


Baker 


3UU 


• 

52 


35/ 


Barrett , 


764 


167 


931 


Brown 


733 


A3 


776 


Bryant 


• 7 


201 


208 


Bush 


367 


223 


530 


Calloway 


- 0 


/.88* 


A 88 


Center Stx*cet 


• 3 


786 


789 


Central l\vrk 


569 


3 


572 


Christian 


A91 


0 


A91 


Coracr 


385 


• 27 


A12 


Councill 


0 


1,026 


1,026 


Curry 


729 


301 


830 


Davis , 


0 


AGO. 


A80 


Dupuy 


75 


323 


398 


Eapan 


52 


• 286 


338 


Ely ton 

• 


137 


301 




• 

• 


- . 146- 
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• 






. * ■ 11 

* 


• 

• 





Scliool 

Fniri:iont 
Fnirvj w 
J'inlcy AvCMiuc 
Gate City. 
CibLic i u — — 



White- 

- ♦ 

212 

. 300 
5 

A31 



CI on Iris 

Goinc 
Gorcns 
Gro>np.ont 
Green Acrci; 
Hemphill 

Hill '■ 

Ilolmnn 



— 56^ 

Aoy 

1.089 
. 159 
178 
598 
• A09 
0 

328 



— lludf.6n — 

Huff nan 

Inslcnook 

Jackson 

Jones Valley Eleia, 

Kennedy 

Kingston 

Lal;evjcx; 

Lane~ 

Lcc 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Martin ^ 

lIcAT;thur 

• McCaw 
McElwain 
Minor 
Moore 

North Biminshaa 
North Roebuck 
' Korthsidc 

• Nonfood 
Oliver * 
Parental 
Patterson 
Powdorly 
Pqwell 
Pratt 
Price 
Princeton 
Putnam 

^inffiiTS 

rdilcy 

Robinson 

Scott 

Shcnunn Heights 
Shields 
Smith ' , 
South East Lake 



(T 

655 
630 
390 
236 
205 

3 
212 

0 
A51 

3 

. 0 
0 
51 
0 
631 
310 
■ 0 
206 
835- 
53 
''320 
C 

• 15 

Al 

27 
137 

44 
A39 

27 
458. 



2 
472 
3 
0 

' 11 * 
642 



69 
• 0 
403 
251 



^— 3t 
202 
0 

123 
426 
0 

105 
478 
90 



1 

• 181 
576 
228 
119 
725 

• 185 
105 
147 

1,295 

. 900 
475 
563 
711 
0 
0 

205 
260 
34 
287 
■ 163 
403 
15 
248 
559 
138 
. 471 
0 

142 
0 



-209- 
413 
66 
416 
205 
629 
0 
0 



Total 

281 
300 
405 
682 
621 
631 

1»089 
282 
604 
598 
514 
478. 
418 

"1»795- 
656 
811 
966 
464 
324 
728 
397 
105 
598 

1,298 
900 
475 
594 
711 ■ 
031 
310 
205 
466 
869 
340 
483 
403 
30 
289 
586 
-275 
515 
439 
169 
458 

— 209- 
415 
53S 
■419 
205 
6A0 

eor. 

642 



I. (b) Coulinued 



Sdiodi 


White 




Total 




3 ♦ 


927 




Tttvcdo ' . 


0 


386 


386 


V?;ish^iui;toa 




1,0A1 . 


l,0<'il 


West Center Street 


3 


272 


2V5 


VJhatt.cy 


50 


.>36 


■7B6 


VJilUcrson 


•. 0 • 


670 


670 


wxlijon 




107 ' 




VJylam 


325 


161 


A86 


Speech 6 lleariiij;- 


31 


^ it 

lo 




yTotal Elementary 


" 18,87/i 


2^,115 


' A2r989 

< 


Gnind Total 


27,962 


3A,0S1 


62,043 
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(a). The number of full time teachers by race in the district: 



Vlhite Kcgro 'Total 



Birminshaiu School 

. District \1,I93 1,215 . 2,A08 



.0>) The nuinber of futl time teachers by race in each school 
in the district: 



1 

School 


White 


Negro 


Total 


Banks High 


42 


25 


67 


Carver High 


22 


38 


60 


Ensley High 


41 


28 


69 


Glenn High 


29 


. 14 - 


43 


H^ycs High 


22 


" 39 


61 


Huffman High 


38 . 


. 25 


"63 


Jones Valley High 


25 


17 • 


42 


Parker High 


22 


- 55 


77 


Phillips High 


■ 52 


■ 28 


80 


Ransa^ High 


27 


22 


49 


Hcsjt End High 


44 


30 


74 


Uestcrn High 


20 


50 


70 


Wood lawn High 


56 


• _36 


92 


Total High 


440 


407 


847 


JElcmentarv 






\ 


Avondale- 


13 


11 


24 


Bakur 


T 


5 


12 • 


-Barrett 


20. 


12 


32 


Brovm 


15 


, 9 • 


.24 . 


Bryant ' * 


• 4 


6 


10. 


. Bush 


. H 14 


8- 


.-22 " 


Calloway 


8 


16 


24 


Center Street 


' 9 


• 18 


27 ■ 


Central Park , 


-.11 


7 


18 


Christian 


• 10 


6 


16 


Comer 


T - 


5 


14 


Councill 


" 13 


22 


35 


Curry 


17 


•10 


27 


Davis 


7 


15 


22 


Dupuy. 


6 


8 


14 • ' 


Eapan ' * 


5 


6 


11 


Elyton 


' 9 


6 : 


• 15 
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IX. 



Fairmont 
Fairvlcw 
Flnlcy Avenue 
Gate City 
Gibson - 
Glen Iris 
Going 
Gorgas 
Graymont. 
Green Acres 
Hemphill 

Hill * 
Holman- 
Hudson 
Huffman 
Ingl^nook 
Jackson 
Jones Valley 
Kennedy » * 
Kingston 
Lakeviev 
I^ne' 
Lee 
^ Lewis 
Lincoln 
ilartin 
Mc Arthur 
McCaw 
McBlwain 
Minor ' 
Moore 

North Birmingham 

North Roebuck 

Northside 

Norwood 

Oliver 

parental 

Patterson ^ 
'Powderly 
Powell 
Pratt 
Price 
Princeton 
Putnam 
RiCgiUs 
Riley 
Robinson 



• 

1 



5 - 


4 


9 


5 • 


4 


9 


5 


9 


14 


"20 


8 


28 


20 


6 


26 


15 


10 


25 


18 


15 


-33 


7 


4 


11 


6 


14 


. 20 


11 • 


9 


20 


13 


7 


20 




15 


20 


9 


7 


16 


19 ^ 


36 


55 


13 


8 


^ 21 


18 


10 


28 


18 


13 


31 


10 


8 


18 


7 ' 


4 


11 


9" 


16 


25 


7 • 

• • 


6 


V 13 


2 


2 ' 


4 


11 


8 


19 


15 


• 29 


44 


9 


24 


33 


6 


11 


17 


7 


14 


21 


9 


17 


26 


13 


7 . 


20 


6 


3 


*9 


2 


5 


7 


11 


8 ^' 


19 


16 


10 


26 




' 8 


12 


8 


9 


17 


'6 


10 


16 


0 


1 


1 


4 


5 • 


'\ 9 


6 


15 


21 


8 ' 


• 4 


12 


6 


13 


19 


7 


8 


15 


3 
10 




9 

16 


3 


5 


8 


6 


11 


17 


16 


6 


22 



. 15 
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II. 



• 

ERslC 



Scott 


6 


• . 10 


16 


Sherman llcichts 


3 - 


• 6 


9 


Shields 


6 . 


18 


24 


Smith 


. 17 


11 


28 


South East Lake 


11 


9 


• 20 


Tugglc 


11 


23 


. 34 


Tuxedo 


5 


13 


18 


Washingtoa 


12 


.29 


41 


West Contcir Street 


• A 


6 


10 


Wiatlcy, 


9 


18 


27 


.Wilkerson 


9 


13 


22 


Wilson 


9 


7 


16 


Wylam 


11 


7 


18 


• 

HoiDobound 


5 


2 


7 


Elv ton- Char lanne PH 


6 




6 


Lakcview-Spch. & Hear. 


18 


0 


18 


Lewis PH 


0 


2 


2 


Slossfield-Spch. ft Hear. 


0 


6 ■ 


6 


Total Elementary 


753 ■ 


808 


1,561 


Grand Total • 


1,193 . 


i;215 


• 2,408 
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(a) The number of GtudciUs by raco cnrc^llc^d in the 
school district. rrlncJpnln' lUporlG VlO-71, 

White Ncyro Total 

Birniin(;hnm School 

Di strict 26 ,076 33 ,671 59 > 7A7 

(b) The number of students by race enrolled in each 
school of the dintrlct. 



School 


White 


Ucpro 


Total 


Banks 


1,436 


151 


1,567 


Carver 


10 


1,334 


■ 1,344 


Ensley 


1^243 


416 


" 1,664 


Glenn 


300- 


451 


751 


Hayes ^ 


^ 27 


1,283 


1,310 


Huffman High 


1,727 


18 


1,745 


Jones Valley High 


688 


285 


- 973 


Parker ^ 


0 


,1,662 


1,662 


Phillips 


• 

270 


1,375 


1,645 


Rainsay 


543 


429 


■y/2 


West End 


833 


906 


1,739 


WestdTn 


0 


1,385 


1,385 


WbodlaiTn 


1,634 


613 


2, -24 7 


Homebound High 


14 


6 


20 


Total* High 


8, -710 


10,314 


19, 02'- 


Elementary 








ArCiH' 


. 496 


0 


496 


Avondale 


465 


141 


606 


Baker 


253 


44 


297 


Barrett 


679 


163 


842 


BrouTi 


621 


29 


650 


Bryant 


. 7 


171 


178 


Bush 


302 


223 


525 


Calloway 


0 


60S 


608 


Center Street 


. 9 


712 


72L 


Ccutrcil Park 


593 


6 


599 


Cliri.ntian 


449 


0 


449 


Conor 


334 


. 26 


360 


Councill 


0 


948 


94 v^. 


Curry 


632 


149 


vai 


Davis 


1 . 


459 


460 


Dupuy 


21 


349 


370 




63 


nr.o 




Elytou 


. 324 


3J3 


. . 437 


Fairmont 


178 


72 


250 


Fairview 


268 • 


d 


268 


r 


I4G 
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I* (b) ConLiiiucd 





IfHJL 


Nc{',ro 


iouax 


Fill Icy Avciuic 


2 


JU 




Cole CltY 


377 


000 


0/0 




580 


ox 


A^l 
uJX 


Glen iris 




9 fin 




'Coinr 




n 
u 








xJLZ 




Griiyiiu>nU ^ 




•5/ U 




Grc'cu Acres 


57A 


A 

u 




Hemphill • 


•1 J *♦ 


1 nn 

xuu 


^1 A 
jXh 


Hill 


V 


AJ13 


/. Q Q 


Holnuin 




1 n9 

XU^ 




)Uult;oa < 


0 


^ 5nn 


X 9 J\j\J 


Hu££nian 


J y 'J 


1 
X 




Inf»lo4W^ok. 




1 oo 


"7/ O 


Jackson 


167 




X ,UUZ 


Jones VctIIgv 




9^A 




Kennedy 


215 


1 n9 


JX/ 


Kingston - 


12 


AA9 - 




Lakevicw 


135 


1Q2 


JZ / 


Lcc 


Am 


X^D 






L 


Xy ZoJ 


1,285 


A^X 1 1^ w JL ii 


u 




O *i "T 

837 






0 

Joo 


o o o 
3oo 


Mr Ar^ lit If 




«;i <; ' 


c/ n 


Mr Cnw 


n 
u 


ODX 


DJX 


MrFl V? -1 n 




U 


555 


^linoi* 






OT n 
JlO 


Moore 


n 

V 


xoy 


XoV 


Koi'tll lii I'm"! ncth.i in 

kit Ai' JL ^ <U J>iL^ |l It ■ III 


T 92 




/OA 




/ ou 


/.I 

hX ^ 


oZx 


Not* tli^ 1 clf» 

Wl&^ JLUW 


oo 




OAT 
^OX 


Norwood 


216 


90A 


«;i n 
jXU 


Oliver * 


n 




Jo J 


Paver tal 


16 

Xvl 


1 0 


OP 


t tOT* <5nn 


92 


OOP 


o cn 
Z5U 


Povderly 


x«.? 


576 


^oy 


Powell 


' 124 ' 


117 

XX/ • 


9A1 


Pratt 


341 . 


5AQ 


«;ft^ 


Price 




A 


A 


Pri ncG ton 




1 Oft 
xzo 


xoo 


Put tin in 

A v-l L> b til til 




u 




Rijtrius 


. 0 


206 


206 


Kilov I 


3 


Al ft 
•i xo 


/. 01 


lU>l>itu*on \ 


'•483 


176 


6SQ 


Scot t 




3U8 


389 


Sliormnn llcigiiLs 


'0 


128 


3 28 


Shictld^ 


13 


570 


- 583 


Smith 


585 


0 


585 


South ^ East Lake 


622 


0 


622 
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!• (b) Continued 



School 




Ncf^ro 


JtOLdl 

• 


TuiMjlc 


2 




/ yu 


Tux:cio 


0 






WnzahJ ngton 


0 


QOft 
J JO 


yyo 


\liiist Center Street 


0 


253 


253 


Wliatley 


37 


736 


773 


l^ilketson 


0 


620 


620 


Wilson 


289 


113 


402 


Krifiht 




0 


4C4 


Wylam 


308 


161 




Uouiebound 


5 


2 


•• \ji69 


Speech and Hearing 


41 


16 


57 


Total Elementary 


17,366 


23,357 


40,723 


Grand Total 


26,076 


33,671 


59,747 



/JL48 . 
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• II 

1971-72 • . • 

(a) xl\o number of. full time teachers by race in the district: 



11-18-71 



Birmincham, School 
District 



WHITE 



1232 



NEGRO 



1199 



Tom 



2431 



(b) The number of full time teachers by xac^ in €ach school 
in the district: 



School 

Banks 

Carver 

Ei>sley 

Glenn 

Hayes 

Huffman 

Jones Valley 

Parker 

Phillips 

Ramsay 

West End 

Vestern 

Wood lawn 

Total High School 

Elementary 

Arthur 

Avondale 

Baker 

Barrett* ^ 

Brown ' 

Bryant 

Bush 

Calloway 

Center Street 

Central Park 

Christian 

Comer 

Councirll 

Curry 

Bovis 

Bupuy 

Eagan 

Elyton 

Fairmdnt 

Fairyicw 

Finley Avenue 

Gate City 

Gibson 

Glen Iris 

Going 

Gorgas 



wnite- 


Negro 


TQtal 


34 


33 ■ 


67 


28 


28 


56 


OC 

3^ 


34 


^ A 

69 


21 


• 20. 


41 


30 


30 


GO 


37- 


37 


74 


23 


22 


45 


3o 


/.A 

AO 


75 


•i-l 


35 


76 


23 


22 


45 


39 


38 


77 


36 


A A 

40 


76 


55 


47 




439 • 


425 


864 ^ 


8 


8 


lo 


^ A 

10 


4 A 

10 


20 


o 


5 


11 




14 


^ A 

28 


11 


10 


21 


*f 


5 


9 


^ A 

10 


9 


19 


IZ 


13 


25 


11 


13 




A 


A 

9 


1 o 


o 
o 


/ 




0 


* A 

Q 


12 


ID 


1/ 




X4 


13 


27 


10 


11 


21 


7 


8 


15 


6 


7 


• 13 


7 


8 


15 


4 


4 . 


8 


5 


4 


9 


6 , 


6 


12 


12 


13 


25 


11 


10 


21 


12 


11 


23 


• 9 


8 


• 17 


•*5 


5 


10 



ERIC 



' '14B 



■r 

,1' 



.V . • II. 

GraytteRtt ' .10 11 21 

Green Acres * 10 9 19 

Hemphill ' 8 • 9 . 17 

Hill 10 10 20 

Holman • *• 7 7 . 14 

Hudson . ' 24 23 49 

Huffman 10 9 19 

Infilcnook * 12 12-24 

Jackson ^ 17 ;.6 33 

Jones Valley 8 t 15 

Kennedy 7 5 12 

Kingston 11 12 23 

Lakcvicw 7 8 15 

I^e . * - 10 9 19 

Lewis 25 28 53 

Lincoln 18 * 20 . 38 

Martin 8 9 17 

McArthur . 10 10 20 

McCaw -13 14 . 27 

McElwain 10. 9 19 

Minor . 5 5 10 

Moore 4 5 9 

North Birmingham 9 8 17 

'Uorth Roebuck 13 . 13 26 

Norths ide '6 7 13 

Norwood 9 • ■ 9 18 

'Oliver _ 7' 8 15. 

Patterson " .45 9 

Powdtely 11 10 21 

Pov^l\ * 5.49 

Prat^ . 10 12 . 22. 

Price) 8 7 15 

Princeton 5 4 9 

Putnam 7 7 .. 14 

Riggins . 4 * .5 ■ 9 

Riley 7 • 8 ... 15 

Robinson 10 ^ 9 .19 

Scott ; 7 8 15 

Sherman Heights " 4 ' 5 9 

Shields . • 12 13 '25 

Smith .10 9 19 

South East Lake 10 9 19 

Tuggle 13 15 28 

Tuxedo ,9 10 19 

Hashington 18 ^2 40 

West Center Street 5 6 ' 11 

Whatlcy 12 13 25 

Wilkcrson - . ' 11 . 13 24 

Wilson ^ ■ 7 7 14 

Wylam '9 8 . • 17 

Wright - 8 ' 7 15 

Ji^tal Elementary "726 'T^^^ "1470 



1?30 
.111 



11 • 



AdulL Workshop E:^R 
Pratt EUR 
llowcboUnd 

Callov/ay EMR — 

Barrett EM!l 
Bryant EI-IR 
Bush EMR 
Gate City EMR 
Gibson EMR 

Hemphill EMR ^ - 

Kennedy 'EMIJ 
,J.akevicw EMR 
Lewis EMR 
Lincoln EMR 
Martin EMR ^ 
McArthui: E^k 
tuxedo EMR 
Washington E^^R 

Enrichment r . 

Ely ton Charlannc Phys. Hand. 
Lewis-Slossf ield Phys. Hand, 
l/akevicw Spch.6c Hear. (Deaf E 
Lewis -Slossfie Id Spch.& Hrg. 
Lakeview .Spch.6c Hrg. 
Barrett Partially Seeing 
Tuggle Pdytially Seeing 
Glen Iris LD 
Barrett Blind 
South East Lake LD 



lira. 



Total Eldm. Special Edu.'^ 

Parker H. S. EMR 
Phillips H.S. EMR 

f 

Total High School Sp. Edu. 

Total Special Education 
Total High School 
Total Elementary \^ 

Grand Total 



1 


A 
V 


X 


1 


.X 


X 


L' 


A 


o 
Q 


0 


1 

X 


X 




u 


• 1 
X 


0 . 


X 


1 

• X 




u 


X 


» 2 


X 






X 






X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


» X 


1 


X 


X 




X 


*5 

X 


X 


u 


t 

X 


0 


1 

X 


X 


1 

X 


X 


X 


X 


1 

X 


• 0 
X 


i: 


U ' 


/J 




X 






- X 


x^ 


UU . / 7 


u 


o 

7 


A 


c 


A 

9 . 


XJL 


2 


13 


X 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 * 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


X 


u 


1 / 

1 


62 


27 


89 


• 1 


2 


3 


A 


I 


r 


c 
•) 


3 


* 

0 


u / 


ou 




A39 


425 


■ 864' 


726 




1470- 


1232 


1199 


2431 



151' 



112 



(a) Tlic number of studcacs^by race enrolled in the 
school dl:;trict. Principals' Reports 9-13-72. 



White 



Negro 



Total 



Birmingham School 

District 23,486 34,284 51,11^ 



White 


Neffro 


Total 


1.352 


132 


• 1,484 


1 


1,352 


1,363 


1.139 


432 


1,571 


273 


452 


725 


. 12 


1,211 


1,223 


1.810 


18 


1,828 


533 i 


466 


999 




_ 1,673 


1,673 


152 \ 


1,436 


1,588 


•• 348 \ 


635 


983 




1,020 


1,673 




, 1,370 


1,370 


1.601 


\ 575 


2,176 


^19 


\ 7 


26 


7.893 


\l0,789 


18,682 



*508' ■ 


\ 2 


428 


\ 115 


219 


• \ 38 


•629 " 


126 


610 


\ 39 


290 


\230 




522 


12 


^50 


515 


\ 6 


,392 


■\ 


\282 






826^ 




165 




388 


10 \ 


■ 387 


21 


387 


115 


"226 


144 


' 74 


277 


• 8 


. 3 • 


318 


313 


365 


556 


70 



(b) The number of students by race enrolled in each 
school of the district, 

HIGH 
SCHOOLS 



Banks 

Carver 

Ensley 

Glenn 

Hayes 

Huffman 

Jones Valley 

Parker 

Phklllps / 

Ramsay 

Vest End 

Western 

Voodlavn 

Hoinebound 

Total High* 

ELEMEKTARY 

Arthur 

Avondala 

Baker « 

Barrett 

Brown 

Bush 

Calloway 

Center Street 

Central Park 

Christian 

Comer 

Councill 

Curry 

Davis 

Dupuy 

Eagan 

Ely ton 

Fairmont 

Fairview 

Finlcy Avenue 

Gate City 

Gibson 



510 
543 
257 
755 
649 
520 
522 
662 
521 
392 
316 
826 
773 
388 
397 
408 
341 
218 
285 
321 
678 
626 



113 



!• (b) Contli^ucd 

SQ^OOL ' White Negro Total 

Glen Iris , • 304 " 135 439 

Going 539 539 

Gorgas' • 137 39 226 

• Graynont • 14'5 ' 420 565 
Green Acres , ' * 521 -~ 521 
BeiiphlU " . 396 96 ,492 
Hill • • — . 429 ^ . ''429 
Holman . 282 67 . 349 
Hudson 1,382 1,382= 
Huffman . ' 530 . 1 531 
Infrlenook 500 • 187 687 

. Jackson 56 939 995 * 

Jones Valley 180 289 469 

Kennedy 189 .171 360 

Kingston 19 667 . -^86 

Lakevlew ~ • los' 167 275 

*' • 349 .145 494 

Lewis 8 959 967 

Lincoln . >^ — 734 734 

Martin ' ' ' 2 348 . 350 

McArthur 20 512 , 532 

McCaw — 598 598 

HcElwain , 527 — ' 527 

^ Minor ' 293 10 303 

Moore — ^ I99 199 

North Birin:.nshaa 86 385 471 

North Roebuck 641 41. 682 

Northside ' 49 253 302 

Norwood 122 450 572 

Oliver — 363 363 

Parental 6 15 21 

Patterson 23 199' 222 

Powderly -3 879 882 

• Powell. 89 • ' 153 242 
Pratt .42 510 552 
Price • 364 ^ 20 384 
Princeton . 29 * 136 165 
Putnam 424 ~ 424 

• , ^Etiggins ~ 591 5^1 
/ Riley • , 5 380 385 

Robinson , 454 163 617 

Scott ' — r ' 382 . • 382 

Sherman Heights — 145 145 

Shidlds .7 559 566 

Smith . 538 — 538 

South Eaist Lake 572 522 

Juggle ^ I 2 687 689 



..153 
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I* (b) Continued * . • 

SCHOOL . * ^"^^"^ 

_ • 396' 396 

Tuxedo « . ^ '951 951 

Washineton . 222 222 
West Cenncr Street 

Whatley _ 573 573 

Vilkcrson ■ • 212 1A4 3^6 

Wilson ^ ' 3^^8 A57 

Wright ^2 49pV 4^0. 

Spaulding ^ :^ - H) 

Hoincbound . 58 

Speech and Hearing — iti- ~ • ' 

Total Elementary 15,593 ^3,495- 39;088 

Grand Total 23,486 '34.284 57,770 



f 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

r 

L 
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CEM/fw , * r 

Blrmlnr.Hntn School Dir^irict: by Rnco nnd by Schools: 



SCHOOL • . 

Banks Uich School 

Carver nigh School 

Enslcy llich School 
' Glenn Ilich School 

Hayes High School 

Huffrcan Hi^h School 

Jones Valley Hish School 
^JParkcr High School 

Phillips Hich School 

Ramsay High* School 

West End llish School 

t/cstcrn High School 

Woodlami High School 

Total High Schools 

Arthur Elementary 
Avondale Elementary 
Baker Elementary 
Barrett Eletnentary 
Browa Elementary 
*Bush Eletnentary 
Calloway Elementary • • 
Center StreeV ElementarjU- 
Central Park Eleme nirAxy, 



NEGRO TITLE PROG. ' VnUTE TITLE PROG. TOTAL TITLE PROr. 



31 
32 
34 
15 
32 
33 
20 
43 
27 
20 
37 
46 
41 

421 

8 
10 
5 

13 
10 

. 10 
13 
13 

^ a 



c 
i 

E- Ho 



Christian Elemencary 6 

CotiKJr Elenientary ' 5 

Councill Elementary 20 

Curry Elementary l/j 

DAvis Elementary 10 

Pupuy Elementary 8 

Eagan Elementary 8' 

Elyton Elementary 7 

Fairmont Elementary ' 4 

Fairvicw Elementary 4' 

Finley Avenue Elementary 7 

Gate City Elementafy 14 

Gibson Elementary 12 

Glen Iris Elementary 10 

Going Elementary 8 

Gorgas Elementary 4 

GrajTnont Elementary 11 

Green Acres Elementary 8 

Hemphill Elementary 8 

Hill Elementary " 9 

Kolman Elembntary 5 

llofficbound 4^ 

Hudson Elementary 28 

Hirffraan Elc.T.entary • 8' 

Inj;,lcnook- Elementary* 12 

Jackson Rlcccntary ' 18 



0 
.0 
1 
•0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 



0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
2 
2 
1 
0 



35 
23 
36 
22 
28 
45 
25 
40 
■37 
23 
38 
26 
521 

430 

• • 

9 

10 
• 6 
18 

■ 11. 
13 

V9 
12 
IL 



0 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 

14 

0 
0 

0 . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

_Q_ 



0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

3* 

0 

1 

1 . 

0 

0 

3 
0 



0 
3 
0 
3 
1 



(continued) 



8 
7 

15 
14 
6 

. 6 
7 

11 

5 
6 
6 
15 
14 

V 11 

•ao 

5. 
9 
10 
12 
7 
7 
5 
20 
10 
13 
17 



0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1. 

0 

1 

0 
3 
0 



66 
55 

60 
/J 
45 
83 
74 
43 
75 
72 
93 

851 

17 
20 
11 
31 
21 
23 
2Z 
25 
■ 19 
14 
12 
35 ■ 
28* 
16 
14 
15 
18 
9 
10 
13 
29 
26 
21 
18 
9 

20- 
18 
20 ,. 
-16 

l^ 

9 

48 
18 

25 . 
35- 



0 

1 
3 
1 

3 
0 

,0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
3 
2 

18 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
2 
1 



0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
8 
3 
4 
0 
1 
-1 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
.4 
0 
6 
1 
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Blrininc.l-nm School Dir.trict: by Rncr! .inJ bv School?; '(contlniicJ) 




SCHOOL 

Jones Valley Elementary 

Kennedy Elcr.entaryt 

Kingston Elementary 

laVcview Elen^entary 
•Lakcvicw Speech & hearing 

Lcc Slcanontaicy 

Lewis ^Icinentary 
' ,LincolrfE^|^nientary 

* Martin Elementary 
McAr^thur Elementary 
KcCaw ElcKicntary 
McElwain Elementary 
Minor Elementary . 5 
Moore Elenentaty 6 

. Kbrth Binuinsham Elciaentary 10 
Kortli Reobuck Elcmeat^ry 11 
Karthsidc Elementary 7 
. Norwood Elementary ' ^ 10 

'"^Oliver Elementary , 9 

.Patterson Elementary ^6 
Powdcrly Elementaary^* * 18 
Powell Elementary 5 

• Pratt Elementary • 13 
Price Elementary 6 

. Prince toji Elementary - 4 
Putnam .Elementary 7 



Riggins Elementary 11 

Riley Elementary 9 

^ '^Robinson Elementary ^ S ^ ^ 

^cottl Elqmentary, 9 

Shornta^ Heights Elementary 5 

Shields Elementary • '^14 

Sinith^klen:en«tary 8 

South East Lake Elementary 7 

Speech & Hearing Center 2. 

,Tuggle Elementary 15 

Tuxedo Elementary 10 

Washington Element airy ^ 22 
Kcst Center Street Elementary 6 

Vfiatley Elementary 13 

"Wilkcrson Elementary * 12 

Wilson Elementary" ^ 6 

Wright Elementary, 8 

W>'lan Elementary 7 

/Spaulding Elementary 9 

Ti^l Elementary Schools 764 

^otal lligli Schools • 421 



[^1 



KEGRO TITLE PROG. *V7HITE ^TITLEPROG* TOTM. TITT.E PRQCn' 



\ 



0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 



\ 




1 
0 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 



Total All Schools 



1185 



0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0" 



79 
83 



11 
8 
12 
7 
21 
11 
17 
13 
6 
10 
11 
11 
6 
4 
10 
12 
5 
10 
6 
4 

12 
7 
9 
8 
5 
8 
10 
7 

.. 13 
7 
2 
9 
10 
11 
21 
10 
6 
15 
4 

11 
11 
9 
10 

10 
8 

. 762 
430 
1192 



2 
O 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
37 
14. 
51 



1 o 


Z 


1 c 

JL!> 


X 


ZO • 


X 


xZ 


' X 




A 

u 


On t 


i 

X 


/.n 
hU 


A 


oo 








Oft 






3 


19 - 


0 


11 


0 


10 


2 


20 


<> 
3 


. 23 


0 


12 


1 


20 


1 


15 


3 


10 


1 


30 


1 


12 


3 


. 22 


Z 


14 


0 


9 


z 


15. 


0 


oi 
?1 


1 


Id 


Z 


21* 


0 


16 


Z 


7 


3 


zj 


9 
Z 




u 


Xo 


u 


ZJ 


u 


25 


1 


XQ 


X 


3/ 




10 * 


1 


24 


. 0 


23 


1 


15 


3 


18 




17 


\ 


'17 





1526 



851 



2377 



116^ 
18 x 

134 : 



9^JIoly Family - Mrs. Cwcndolyn ^Jliltc - B) It) 6 
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llS;m- 
9-26-73 



I. 



(a) ) The number 'of studcrtts by race cnroUcd in the school 
district. Principals* Reports 9-12-73. 



Birralnchara School 
District 



White 



20,867 



Negro 

« 

33,621 



Total 



^54,488 • 



(b) The number of students by race enrolled in each school 
of the district* 



HIGH SCHOOLS 


White 


Negro 


Total 


Banks 


1,291 




128 


1,419 


Carver 


2 


1 


,336 


1,338 


Ensley 


1,064 




448 


1,512 




197 




476 


673 


Hayes < 


9 


1 


,164 


1,173 


Uufftoan 


1,862 




25 


-1,887 


Jones Valley 


.427 




530 


957 


Parker 




i 


,574 


1,574 


Phillips 


■84 


1 


,451 


1,535 


Ramsay 


315 




618 


933 


West End 


506 


1 


,073 


1,579 


Western (Jaclcson-Olin) 




1 


,282 


1,282 


\Woodlawn 


1,403 




610 


2,013 


Homebound 


24 




12 


36 


Workshop, Inc. 


8 




10 


.18 


Total High 


7,192 


10 


,737 


17,929 



ELEMENT/^Y 

Arthur 

Avondale 

Baker 

Barrett 

Brown 

Bush 
• Callox^ay 

Center Street 

Central Park 

Christian 

Comer 

Counc ill 

Curry 

Davis 

Dupvly 

Eagan 

Ely don - 

Fairmont 
K Falrvlcw 



543 
344 
177 
568 
545 
304 

21 

502 
353 
242 

541. 

6 
24 
87 
117 
252 



Li; 



2 
73 
42 
125 
47 
241 
494 
'601 
12 

35 
755 
148 
368 
364 
386 
256 

89. 

17 



545 
417 
219 
693 
592 
545 
494 
622 
514 
353 
277 
755 
689 
368 
370 
410 
343 
206 
269 



1 



I* (b) Continued 



SCHOOL 


White 


Finlcy Avcnucv 




Gate CiLy 


200 


Gibson 


499 


Glen Iris 


199 


Gaing 


518 


Gorgas . 


103 


Graymont 


ie 


Qrecn Acres * ' 


459 


Hemphill 


339 


iiill 




Holman 


238 


Hudson • 




Huffman 


470 


Inglcnook 


^499 


Jackson 


24 


Jones Valley 


133 


Kennedy 


147 


Kingston 


13 


Lakevlew 


92 


Lee 


269 


Lewis 


8 


Lincoln 




Martin 


. 


Mc Arthur 


18 


McCaw 




McElwain 


459 


Minor 


311 


Moore 




Jiorth Birmingham 


63 


i^orth Roebuck 


557 


North side 


26 


Norwood 


60 


Oliver 




Parental 


16 


Patterson 


17 


Powderly 


5'9 


Powell 


Pratt 


41 


Price 


265 


Princeton 


13 


Putnam 


354 


Riggins 




Riley ' 




Robinson 


379 


Scott 


_ 


Sherinan Heights 




Shields 


8 


Smith 


502 


South East Lake 


542 


Spaulding 




Toggle 





Negro ' Total 



289 


289 


406 


606 


•72 


571 


86 


285 




518 


''84 


187 


A58 


544 




. 459 


86 


425 


426 


426 


64 


302 


,256 


1,256 


9 


479 


'175 


674 


,007 


1,031 


306 


439 


139 . . 


: 286 


619 


. 632 


174 


266 . 


144 


413 


825 


833 


661 


661 


312 


312 


531 


549 


515 


515 




459 


14 


325 


-187 


187 


479 • 


542. 


44 


601 


229 


255 


552 


612 


327 


327 


14 


30 


197' 


214 


834 


834 


182 


241 


487 - ' 


528.. 


90 


355 


122 


135 




354 


561 ' 


561 


384 


384 


152 


531 


379— tr^ 


379 


132 


. 132 




543 




502 


2 


544 


. 511 


511 


677 


677 



!• (b) Continued 





Wulte 

• 


Negro 


Total 


JLUXCuO 




393 


393 


Washington 


— 


• 895 


895 


West. Center Street 




202 


202 


Whatley 


15 ^ • 


706 


721 










Wilson 


154 


194 


348 


Wright 


511 




511 


Wylam 


266 


142 


408 


Epic 


71 


27 


98 


Homebound 


6 




10 


Speech and "Hearing 


AQ ' 


la 


58 


Total Elementary 


13,675 


22,884 


36,559 


Grand Total 


20,867 


33,621 


54,488 



0 



V 



7 
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II. 



(a) The number of full time teachers by race in the district - 
1973-74 (as of October 2, 1973): 

V?hitc Negro Total 

Birmingham School 

District 1,125' 1,157 2,282 

J ' ^ . 

• (b)* The number of full time teachers by race In each school in 

the district: 



HIGH SCHOOT.S 


IThite 
• 


^' Banks 


37 


Carver 


24 


Ensley 


38 


Glenn 


27 


Hayes 


28 


»%iEf:man 
Jones Valley 


51 


24 


V Parker 


. 34 


miillips 


36 


Ramsay 


24 


U^st End 


38 


Jackson-Olin 


23 


Vocdlaim 


54 


Holy Family 




0 

Total High 

• 


^38 


ELHT-IENTARY 




Arthur 


10 


Avondale* 


8 


. Baker 


5 


Barrett - 


14 


Brown 


11 


Bush 


9 


Calloway 


8 


Center Street 


11 


Central Park ' 


10 


Chriscian 


7 


Comdr' 


6 


Councill 


13 


Curry 


15 


. Davis 


6 


Dupxjy 


7 


Eagan 


7 


Elytou 


6 


.Eric 


8 


East Lake Kindcrcartcn 


3 


Fairmont 


•3 


Fairvicw 


5 


Fin ley Avenue 


5 


Catc City 


• 12 



Negro 


Total 


29 


66 


37 


61 


32 


70 


-14 


- 41 




59- 


33 


84 


'21 


45 


44 


78 


36 


72 


20 


44 


36 


74 


47 


70 


34 


88 


1 


1 


415 


• 

853 


10 


20 


8 


16 


4 


9 


11 


25 


10 


21 


9 


18 


10 


18 


14 


25' 


9 


• 19 


6 


13 


4 


10 


16 


29 


15 


30 


9 


15 


7 


14 


8 


15 


7 


13 


6 


14 


3 


6 


6 


9 


5 


.. 10 


6 


. 11 


11 


23 



10.0 



II. (b) Continued 



-Scliool - 






Glen Iris 




8 


Coins 




10 


Gojrgau 










7 


Crccn Acres 




10 


Hemphiil 




8 


lIil-1 




9 


Iloliuan 




8 


Hudson 




21 


Huffman 




.9 


Inglcnook 




13- 


Inglcnook Dudley 


^nder- 




gartien 




3 


Jackson 




18 


'Jones Valley 




9 


Kennedy 




5 


Kingston 




10 


Lakeview 




5 


Lee 




8 


Lewis 




15 


Lincoln 




10 


Martin 




5 


^McArthur 




9 


McCaw 




8 


McElwain ^ 




9 


Minor 




6 


Moore 




4 


North Binainghdm 




10 


North R^buck 




11 


Northside 




4 


Norwood 




11 


Oliver 




'8 


Patterson 




4 


Powderly 




14 


Powell 




6 


Pratt 




o 


Price 




7 


Princeton 


/ 




Pu tnam 


7 
# 


Riggins 


• 


11 


Riley 




6 


Robinson 




10 


Scott 




7 


Sherman Heights 




2 


Shields 

Smith > ^ 




11 




9 


South East Lake 




12 


Spaulding 




9 


TuggM 

Tuxcao 




10 
6 



Nxjgro 


Total 


5 


13 


9 


19 


5 


. 9 


12 


19 


8 


18 


8 


16 


11 


20 


5 


13 


30 


51 


0 


17 


12 


• 25 


3 


6 


18 


36 


8 


17 


5 


10- 


14 


24 


1 A 


9 
14 


18 


33 


14 


24 


7 


12 


• 11 


20 


11 


39 


9 


18 


5 


IX 




8 


10 


20 


11 


22 




10 


12 


23 


9 


17 


*• 

5 


9 


16 


' 30 


* 

N 4 


10 


10 


19 


6. 


13* 


5 


10 


6 


13 


11 


22 


10 


16 


10 


20 


10 


17 


5 


• 7 


13 \ 


24 


9, 


18 


. 10 


22 


10 


19 


14 


24 


8 


14 
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lit (b) Continued 



School 


White 


Negro 


Total 










West Center Street 


5 


A 


9 


wnacjicy 


1 \ 
j.^ 


JLH 


^7 








20 








17 


Wright / 


10 


9 . 


19' 


Wylara \ 


9 


9 


„ 18 


Total Elementary 


687 


742 


1,429 


Total High School 


438 


415 


853 


Total Elementary 


687' 


742 


1,429 


Total All Schools 


1,125 


1,157 


2,282 • 



(Holy Family _7 Mrs. Gwendolyn I^hitg^^^:^ and 1 B Aide) 
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APPENDIX 

Program Outline for the Preparation 
of Principals, Supervisors and 
Directors for Desegregation of 
Schools . 
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APPENDIX J-3 



Erogram Outline for the Preparation 
of 100 High School Student Leaders^-, 
^for Desegregation of Schools. 
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'APPENDIX J-h 

Program Outline for the Preparation 
of Approximately 200 P.T.A. MemlDers 
ajid Officers for the P. ".A. Council 
for Des^regation of Schools. 
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APEE2NDIX J-5 

Program Outline for the Preparation 
of All School Personnel in 1970-71 
for Desegregation of Schools. 
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